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Pulitzer Prize winning 
author to write 
college history 
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Once on This Island’ opens tonigh 
Amanda Lacey and Ben Parker rehearse their lines for the next St. Michael’s mainstage production. The play 
opens at 8 p.m. tonight in the McCarthy Arts Center. See story on pasges 11 and 12. 
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College delivers lessons from past 
St. Michael’s brings Anne Frank exhibit to Burlington 


By Kim McCray 
Staff Writer 


In today’s fast-paced world, 
people have little time to reflect 
on the modern meaning of past 
lessons. 

During April, St. Michael's 
College and Burlington City Arts 
make reflection possible with the 
arrival of "Anne Frank: A History 
for Today" at Burlington City 
Hall. This is the exhibit's first 
showing in Vermont. 

President Marc 
vanderHeyden was _ instrumental 
in bringing the exhibit to 
Burlington. VanderHeyden, his 


wife, Dana, and several other 
members of a steering committee 
spent months arranging the exhib- 
it's arrival and calendar of special 
events, Dana vanderHeyden said. 
Organizers wanted the exhib- 
it on campus, but space con- 
straints meant City Hall was a bet- 
ter site, Dana vanderHeyden said. 
This internationally 
renowned exhibit was developed 
by the Anne Frank House in 
Amsterdam and brought to North 
America by the New York City- 
based Anne Frank Center, USA. 
It consists of 56 panels 
depicting Anne Frank's story 
through historic photographs, text 


and passages from Anne's diary. 

The exhibit traces Anne's life 
and integrates it within five the- 
matic periods of history. It begins 
with 1929, the year of Anne's 
birth, and ends with present day. 

The exhibit reminds specta- 
tors of the continuing presence of 
racism and discrimination in the 
world and promotes continued 
thoughts and discussions neces- 
sary to highlight the values of tol- 
erance, mutual respect and the 
importance of human rights, said 
Coordinator Laamasha Young of 
Burlington City Arts. 


ANNE FRANK, Page 11 
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Shape up for spring 
with alternative 
fitness fads 
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lab fees may not 
be aware of costs 


By Danielle Bergeron 
Features Editor 


Se students are paying 
extra money for their classes and 
they don’t even know it. 

Each semester many students 
pay lab fees for their classes even 
when they have no lab and the 
course catalogue doesn’t indicate 
that a fee is being charged. 

Nobody in the administration 
seems to know which courses 
actually carry extra fees in any 
given semester. 

Provost Janet Sheeran, who is 
new to the college this year, said 
the fees should be listed in the 
annual course catalogue. But they 
are not. 

A complete list of lab fees 
could not be located. 

According to John McDonald, 
former vice president of academic 
affairs, Sheeran and the Vice 
President of Finance and 
Administration should have a list 
of the fees. 

Sheeran said she did not have 
a list. The office of Finance and 
Administration did not have a list 
but said Student Accounts should. 

Students Accounts did not 
have a complete list but said the 
Registrar should. 

The Registrar’s office did not 
have a list. “I’m not sure who’s 
handling that right now,” said Judy 
Poulin, the technical assistant to 
the registrar. 


Sheeran said, “Probably the 
Bursar has the complete list of lab 
fees.” 

Mary Gratton, staff accoun- 
tant, said the Bursar’s office does 
not have a list for lab fees but the 
Registrar should. 

The course catalogue, which 
describes the college’s curriculum, 
is inaccurate when it comes to lab 
fees. Biology courses do not list 
fees this year, for example, but 


fees are included in students’ 


tuition bills. 

Lab fees vary depending upon 
the course and the major, Sheeran 
said. Some departments charge lab 
fees because their curriculum is 
more expensive to operate, she 
said. 

The fees are not used to buy 
student supplies for particular 
classes but go to a general fund, 
Sheeran said. “A lab fee will not 
show up directly in the (depart- 
mental) budget,” she said. 

Poulin said lab fees are deter- 
mined by each department. 

But department chairs said 
they have nothing to do with set- 
ting lab fees. 

Biology Chairwoman Donna 
Bozzone said lab fees were insti- 
tuted before she became the head 
of the department. 

“IT have not been asked 
whether I think lab fees are a good 
idea nor have I ever been asked 
what the fees should be,” Bozzone 
said. 

LAB FEES, Page 5 


City of Winooski to donate $100,000 for Fire and Rescue Station 


By Joel Senesac 
Staff Writer 


L. the last three years, 
excess revenue in the city of 
Winooski has totaled approxi- 
mately $100,000 and will be used 
to help fund a new Fire and 
Rescue station at St. Michael’s. 

The city of Winooski bills 
residents who use St. Michael’s 
Rescue. Winooski gives part of 
that money to St. Michael’s 


__ Rescue on an annual basis to help 
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cover the service’s operating 
expenses, Soons said. 

This system started four years 
ago and Winooski’s contributions 
have totaled $156,000 so far, he 
said. 

The money is well-deserved 
because of the service St. 
Michael’s Fire and Rescue gives 
to Winooski, said Tim Pedrotty, 
director of Physical Plant. 

Pedrotty will work with 
members of the fire and rescue 
squads to design the new station 





The current rescue garage is 
across the road from main campus 
behind Salmon Hall. 

It was built by rescue volun- 
teers in the mid-70s and consists 
of a garage and two bunk rooms, 
Soons said. 

The fire station on north cam- 
pus is an old gas station that has 
been expanded from one bay to 
three, he said. 

All renovations have been 
done by members of Fire and 
Rescue, with help from local vol- 






unteers and alumni, Soons said. 


The current buildings serve 
the basic needs of the department, 
Soons said. But while they are 
adequate, they do “leave much to 
be desired,” Soons said. 

“We have for all intensive 
purposes outgrown the buildings,” 
Soons said. 

Rescue Captain Ted Brady 
agrees that the buildings are “‘ade- 
quate,” but there is room for 
improvement. 

As it stands now fire fighters 
must drive to north campus to get 


their vehicles and it increases their 


response time, Brady said. 

Rescue workers must cross 
the busy street making it danger- 
ous for them, he said. 

Soons said he estimates about 
$400,000 to $500,000 would be 
needed for the new station. 

The new building would 
bring Fire and Rescue together in 
one area, and have plenty of 
space for training, studying, sleep- 
ing and standby time between 
calls. 

“It’s still a dream at this 
point,” Soon said. 
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St. Michael’s College security log 
Excerpts from the March 25 - April 8, 1999 security report: Compiled by the Security Office. 


Thursday, March 25 ing on Campus Road. Verbal warning. 
3:30 p.m. Larceny of radio from Ross 7:48 p.m. Stop sign violation and 
gym. speeding on Campus Road. Driver 
7:49 p.m. Vehicle speeding on Campus attempted to elude. Warning issued. 
















2:01 p.m. Report of tampering with fire 

~ alarm equipment in Joyce Hall. 
6:15 p.m. Report of vandalism to motor 
vehicle parked at the Rotunda. 


8:00 p.m. Checked fire extinguishers at _ 
Ethan Allen Apartments. : : 

_ 9:58 p.m. Report of cat run over on 
Campus Road. Appears to be animal 


Road. Issued ticket. 11:41 p.m. Assisted Resident Life with 11:40 p.m. Loud noise complaint. cruelty/abandonment. 
8:20 p.m. Stop sign violation exiting noise complaint in Townhouse 300s. Spoke with several students yelling in 
Ryan parking lot. Issued ticket. Asked several party-goers to get off roof _ the area of the Quad and the 300s field. Wednesday, March 31 


11:14 p.m. Stop sign violation on of annex. 11:50 p.m. Noise disturbance on west 
Campus Road/Ross. Verbal warning. side of Quad and moving into 1:35 p.m. Issued trespass notice to sus- 
11:33 p.m. Stop sign violation at Saturday, March 27 Townhouse 300s. Patrolled area and picious subject on Campus Road. 
















Friday, March 26 
2:33 a.m. Intoxicated student in 


parking lot. 


Court. 
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Campus Road/Ross. Verbal warning. 
11:41 p.m. Assisted Winooski Police 
with a vehicle stop on Campus Road. 


Townhouse 400s released to roommate. 
8 a.m. Towed vehicle from Founders 


8:30 a.m. Towed vehicle from Tennis 


7:25 p.m. Stop sign violation and speed- 


Sunday, March 28 
2:35 a.m. Took report of stolen car 


stereo part. 


1 p.m. Vandalism to motor vehicle in 


Hodson parking lot. 





8:48 a.m. Fire alarm at the Library. 
11:55 p.m. Verbal warning to resident 
of Ethan Allen Apartments about care- 
less and negligent driving. 


Monday, March 29 


plaints. 


parking lot. 


1999. 


informed subjects of continuing com- 


11:55 p.m. A number of bottles thrown 
out of Ryan and Joyce Halls. 


Tuesday, March 30 
8:40 a.m. Towed vehicle from the Ryan 


Quad. 


10:23 a.m. Fire alarm in Joyce Hall. 
2 p.m. A five foot plant was stolen from 
the Library sometime after March 10, 


Campus Scene 


4:50 p.m. Complaint of loud music in 


6:10 p.m. Observed reckless driving in 
Townhouse 300s. Issued ticket. 

8:06 p.m. Tampering with fire equip- 
ment - vandalism and theft at Joyce Hall. 


3:20 a.m. Vandalism/graffiti to St. 
Edmund’s. 


Thursday, April 1 





News taken from college campuses around the country off www.uwire.com 


Couples plan for the millennium baby 


By Irene Hsiao 
(U. Arizona) 


(U-WIRE) TUCSON, Ariz. 
Ladies and _ gentlemen, 
start your engines. 

The race to conceive the 
first baby of the year 2000 
is competitive - and it started 
Friday. 

Nine months from Friday, 
the first child of the year 
2000 will be born, prompting 
some University of Arizona stu- 
dents to say they would consider 
being proud parents of the “mil- 
lennium baby.” 

“That would be pretty neat,” 
said Dave DaCruz, a visual com- 
munication freshman. “If it was 
at the point I was starting a fami- 
ly - I'd try.” 

But experts are wondering 
why some couples are trying to 
be the first parents of the 21st 


century. 

“TI think everybody has the 
same idea - the question is why?” 
said Kenneth Iserson, director of 
the UA Bioethics Program. “It’s 
a manufactured media event. 
There is a lot of hype about it and 
it’s the media’s fault.” 

A San Francisco Web site is 
selling a Millennium Conception 
Kit for $49.99, which includes a 
fertility guide, a pregnancy test, 
ovulation prediction tests, can- 
dles and massage oil. 

The hype reached the heart 
of Texas, as a Houston radio sta- 
tion is offering a free college 
education for the millennium tot. 
A British TV station plans to fol- 
low hand-picked couples aiming 
to have the first baby of the year 
2000. 

Also, a New Zealand radio 
station secured free hotel rooms 
for couples hoping to conceive as 


the world confronts Y2K. 

But the glory and history 
may not be at UA students’ 
fingertips. Iserson, a surgery pro- 
fessor, said 90 percent of the chil- 
dren born Jan. 1 will not be 
expected that day. 

“Conception is not a perfect 


scientific event,” he said. 


Tucson couples are working 
against a formidable opponent - 
time zones. Conceiving couples 
in the New Zealand, Fiji and 
Russia time zones will have a 
jump on making the 2000 baby 
because of the international date- 
line. 

Dr. Barry Gershweir, a 
Tucson obstetrician and gynecol- 
ogist, said he has not been 
approached by any couples 
attempting to get their names in 
the history books. 

Gershweir said April 10 is 
actually the best day to conceive 


according to his menstrual chart. 

“If somebody knew they 
were going to ovulate that day, 
they will have a shot at it,” 
Gershweir said. “If they want to 
do it for fun, that’s fine. They just 
might be disappointed.” 

But women have a short 
time in which they can get preg- 
nant - 24 to 48 hours each month, 
he said. 

“T wish them good luck,” 
Gershweir added. 

Mike Freeman, a UA busi- 
ness marketing freshman, said 
gaining fame from producing the 
millennium baby would not be an 
issue if he were planning to start 
a family. 

“T could care less,” he said. 
“I’m not trying to make history 
when I have a child.” 

Couples should not be hay- 
ing children solely to attract 
attention, Freeman said. 


Laser pointers make great gifts but cause trouble for authorities 


By Kelly Mercer 
(U. Florida) 


GAINESVILLE, _ Fla.(U- 
WIRE) — Holding a bag of pop- 
corm with extra butter in one 
hand and a large drink in the 
other, you find the perfect seat. 
The lights dim and you settle in 
for the next two hours of the 
movie you’ ve been waiting to see 
since it was first previewed on 
television. 

Perfect. 

That is, until the group of 
teen-agers sitting in the back row 
of the theater decide to have a 
contest to see who can trace the 
lead character’s head with their 
laser pointers. 

These _ radiation-emitting 
pens have been the fad with the 
middle school and high school 
crowd for the past year. But that 
could soon change. 

The Florida Senate recently 
introduced a bill that would make 
it a second-degree misdemeanor 
for a person to “knowingly or 


willfully” shine the laser device 
at a person with the intent to 
harass or harm them. In 
Gainesville schools, administra- 
tors have taken notice of these 
new toys, which can be harmful if 
shone in a person’s eyes for too 
long. 

“The reason they’re such a 
nuisance is because there is the 
potential for eye damage,” said 
Wiley Dixon, principal of 
Newberry High School. 

“We saw a lot of them at the 
beginning of this school year, and 
we told the kids they couldn’t 
have them.” Although there is no 
countywide rule prohibiting the 
laser pens in schools, both 
Newberry and Santa Fe high 
schools have rules against bring- 
ing the pens to school. 

“I think they can be very 
distracting in a classroom, and I 
really don’t see a reason for stu- 
dents to have them,” said Jan 
Robinson, a guidance counselor 
at Santa Fe High School. 

But just because they cannot 


bring them to school does not 
mean kids are not buying them. 
Joy Pomponi, the manager of 
Spencer Gifts in the Oaks Mall, 
said her store sells about 15 laser 
pointers every week. 

“They’re really good sell- 
ers,” Pomponi said, noting that 
kids and adults alike come in to 
buy the lasers her store sells as 
key chains. 

“The lasers were really pop- 
ular around Christmas time - we 
were selling about 30 a week,” 
Pomponi said. 

“But now their sale has 
slowed down, and I think it’s 
because a lot of the schools are 
confiscating them.” 

Some schools are doing 
more than just confiscating the 
lasers. Newberry High School 
has gone as far as suspending stu- 
dents who break the rules and 
bring the pens to school. 

“We finally suspended a few 
students for bringing the pens, 
and that incident has pretty much 
taken care of the problem,” 





Dixon said. 

But that doesn’t solve the 
problem of kids misusing the 
lasers out of school. “One of the 
managers in a Tampa (Spencer 
Gifts) store told me that security 
officers at Buccaneer games will 
arrest people if they have them at 
the games,” Pomponi said. 

The Senate bill also includes 
a section that would make shin- 
ing the laser device at law 
enforcement officers a_ third- 
degree felony. 
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Irish Pub thriving despite recent controversy 


By Sean Toussaint 
World News Editor 


When U.S. Immigration offi- 
cials contacted Burlington’s new 
Irish pub three weeks ago, it 
looked like business might be 
heading for a bumpy future. But 
what at first seemed like a bad 
omen may be a hidden blessing 
for the owners of Ri-Ra’s, which 
is located on Church Street. 

The St. Albans branch of 
Immigration and Naturalization 
Services learned that seven 
employees at the bar were violat- 
ing their visas. 

The workers came to the 
U.S. on the visa waiver pilot pro- 
gram, which prohibits them from 
getting jobs. 

They were deported a cou- 
ple of weeks after immigration 
officials found out about the ille- 
gal activity, the Burlington Free 
Press reported. 

Four of the workers were 
from England, two from Ireland, 
and one from Australia. 

Frank McAlinden, general 
manager of the pub, said in the 
rush to open and provide enough 
staffing for St. Patrick’s Day, the 
owners got a little ahead of them- 
selves. 

“We thought the visas had 
been processed, but it turned out 
they were only 90 percent com- 
plete,” McAlinden said. 

St. Albans immigration offi- 
cials said McAlinden and his co- 
owners face up to a $20,000 fine, 
but added that it would probably 


be much lower because of how 
helpful McAlinden was. 

Officials initially only knew 
of four workers violating their 
visas, but McAlinden said he told 
them about the other three. 

Since the publicity, business 
has only gotten better in recent 
weeks, McAlinden said. 

“It was probably the most 
proactive thing that’s happened 
since opening the bar,” he said. 

“I believe there’s no such 
thing as bad publicity. And [the 
workers] will be back in six 
weeks time,” McAlinden said. 

McAlinden said he was 
thankful for the overwhelming 
support from customers. 

An elderly woman came into 
the pub with cookies and cup- 
cakes the day the news broke, 
McAlinden said. 

So many people extended 
their sympathy over the ordeal 
that Ri-Ra’s made up T-shirts that 
read, “Free the Burlington 
Seven,” he said. 

The owners are not surprised 
by the response they have 
received in Burlington. 

The owners decided to open 
up in Burlington after a lot of 
pushing from co-owner Danny 
McMoral, a St. Michael’s alum- 
nus, McAlinden said. 

Even though he had never 
heard of Burlington up until a 
few months ago, McAlinden was 
persuaded to check it out. 

The whole pub was built in 
Dublin and made entirely from 
Irish products. 


The bar itself is made from 
wood, which is more than 120 
years old, taken from an old Irish 
boarding school. 

McAlinden said one of his 
priorities with Ri-Ra’s is to 
breathe a little Irish culture into 
Burlington. 

The pub features authentic 
Irish dancing every weekend and 
there are plans for live music to 
start in a couple of weeks, 
McAlinden said. 

Many bands will be making 
trips from Europe, McAlinden 
said. 

The pub is expanding its 
menu and bringing over from 
Ireland an expert in whiskey, 
McAlinden said. 

They have also been train- 
ing the staff on providing good 
services to the customers, which 
McAlinden said is the most 
important thing he can do to keep 
people coming back. 

There is consistently a line 
outside the door after 10 p.m., 
and even earlier on the weekend 
nights. 

Inside the place was packed 
and filled with smiling faces and 
boisterous laughter. 

At one point two employees 
did a jig on top of the bar, which 
attracted cheers and _ good- 
humored cat calls. 

“Business is great’ right 
now,” McAlinden said. 

“The biggest threat to bars 
and restaurants is becoming com- 
placent, and I hope that never 
happens to us.” 





Photo by Kim Ross 
RiRa’s the new Irish Pub on Church Street offers traditional Irish 
culture. 
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By Bobby Gates 
Online News Editor 


Three St. Michael’s seniors 
were arrested for burglary and 
petty larceny Friday night while 
staying in the Stone Hut Ski 
Lodge at the summit of Mt. 
Mansfield, said Stowe Police 
Sgt. Ed Stewart. 

Officer David Knight rode 
the ski lift to the summit and 
found Liam Coen, 23, 
Christopher Scully, 23, and Ben 
Bergeron, 22, in the Stone Hut, 
about 100 yards from the 
Octagon Lodge, Stewart said. 

The Stowe Police responded 
to the Octagon Lodge after they 
received a report from the Stowe 


Massachusetts School of Law 


Mountain Resort that the lodge 
had been broken into, he said. 

The Stone Hut is available to 
rent out each night during the ski 
season. 

The Octagon Lodge is used 
during the day while the ski area 
is open. 

Mike Colbourn, manager of 
The Stowe Mountain Resort, 
could not be reached for com- 
ment on Tuesday evening by 
press time. 

Lou DiMasi, director of 
Residence Life, said the College 
is still investigating the incident. 

DiMasi had no comment on 
whether or not St. Michael’s will 
be taking any disciplinary actions 
against the students. 
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By Austin Hendrix 
Staff Writer 


A Pulitzer Prize-winning 
author and St. Michael’s College 
alumnus has been hired to write 
the official history of the college. 

Jeffrey Good, currently the 
capital bureau chief for the 
Burlington Free Press, will 
begin work on the book Aug. 1, 
when he will visit France to 
begin his research into the col- 
lege’s history. 

Good graduated from St. 
Michael’s in 1981, and then 
moved to St. Petersburg, Fla., in 
1983, according to Buff Lindau 
of public relations. 

Lindau said Good quickly 
got a job with the St. Petersburg 
Times through some reporting on 
the execution of former Boston 
choir boy Robert Sullivan. 

Through experiences with 
the St. Petersburg Times, Good 
realized his talent was in enter- 
prise reporting, where the 
reporter comes up with his own 
ideas. 

Good received the Pulitzer 
for a series of editorials about the 
process by which the estates of 
Florida residents are settled each 
year. 


To apply, call 1-800 DISCOVER orvi. 


News 
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Pulitzer Prize winner to write college history 
St. Michael’s alum to finish history of St. Michael’s by 2004 


Through a series of investi- 
gate pieces, Good reported that 
many lawyers were not fulfilling 
their elderly clients’ last financial 
wishes. 

Realizing that the Florida 
courts were not taking action to 
stop this, Good wrote the series 
in hopes of bringing attention to 
the problem. 

The result of his work “is 
that reform is now pending in the 
legislature and the Florida bar is 
examining the issue,” Lindau 
said. 

Good may also teach on a 
part-time basis while he writes 
the book. 

Journalism chair Dianne 
Lynch said she “would be 
delighted to have Jeff Good 
teaching in the journalism depart- 
ment.” 

Good said he is is leaving 
the Burlington Free Press around 
June 1. 

Good is writing the history 
of the college, but wants to get a 
“proad perspective involving 
both past and present professors, 
alumni and students.” 

“I want to involve present 
students so that they may use the 
history of the school as a spring- 
board for further research of 


their own,” Good said. 

The book will begin in 19th 
century France where _ the 
Edmundites began their teaching. 

After fleeing political 
oppression, they came _ to 
Vermont and set up a teaching 
organization. 

The college was founded in 
1904. 

“T hope to connect 19th cen- 
tury France with 20th century 
America by telling the history of 
St. Michael’s,” Good said. 

He will also travel to Florida 
to visit some of the retired 
Edmundites who live there. 

Librarian Tom Geno is help- 
ing Good by working in the 
archives of Durick Library trans- 
lating old Edmundite letters that 
were written in French. 

Good said that the book will 
be done by 2004 at the latest, the 
100th Anniversary of St. 
Michael’s. 

He also hopes that there will 
be an online interactive archive, 
where people can learn about the 
history and express their feelings 
about the college. 

“By looking back the whole 
college will not only understand 
its past, but also its future more 
clearly,” he said. 
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Pulitzer Prize winner Jeffrey Good has been hired to research and 
write the official history of St. Michael’s by 2004. 
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By Joel Senesac 
Staff Writer 


A crowded dining area 
and an increase in thefts have led 


to plans for restructuring 
Greensleeves and the 
Rathskellar. 


Plans are in the works to 
combine Greensleeves and the 
Rathskellar, better known as the 
Rat, said Robert Whitcomb, 
director of Marriott. 

The goal is to create a larger 
dining area and to better use the 
current space, Whitcomb said. 

The tentative plans involve 
knocking out the wall between 
the Rat and Greensleeves, 
Whitcomb said. 

The restructuring committee 
is made up of members of the St. 
Michael’s staff and students. 

The committee will meet 
today to put together a budget 
proposal, said Resident Director 
Mike Ohler, committee chair- 
man. 

The renovations are far from 
certain at this point, Ohler said. 

Pending approval, the 
changes could be made by the 
end of the summer, he said. 

Plans are to make the Rat a 
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Possible renovations for Greensleeves and Rat 





“more user-friendly” place where 
students can gather, Ohler said. 

He said he envisions stu- 
dents being able to get their food 
at Greensleeves and go into the 
Rat area to relax, possibly listen 
to music, and take advantage of 
the big-screen television. 


Whitcomb compared the 
plan to the coffeehouse atmos- 
phere in the sitcom “Friends.” 

Other ideas that have been 
mentioned are the possibility of 
bringing live music to the Rat or 
adding a juice bar, Ohler said. 

Nothing definite has been 
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The college is discussing the renovation of Greensleeves and the Rathskellar, combining them into one facility. 


decided, he said. 

There would most likely be a 
collapsible wall _ between 
Greensleeves and the Rat in case 
separate functions were to be 
planned for the two areas, Ohler 
said. 

Senior Steve McEvoy, a 


supervisor in the Rat, said he is 
concerned that the idea of the Rat 
as a place for students may be 
lost in the process. 

Ohler emphasized that the 
students are the first priority in 
this issue. 

McEvoy did acknowledge 
that the Rat doesn’t get as much 
use as it should and is taken for 
granted. 

Often, people who use it 
don’t clean up after themselves 
and it gives the room a bad repu- 
tation, he said. 

“It’s a beautiful room and 
it’s a shame to see it so abused,” 
he said. 

In the more distant future, 
Marriott plans to look at ways to 
enlarge the serving area at 
Greensleeves, Whitcomb said. 

This would include redirect- 
ing the flow of customer traffic. 

Greensleeves has become 
crowded and this makes it diffi- 
cult for workers to keep track of 
who goes in and out, said Donna 
Provost, Greensleeves supervi- 
sor. 

The number of thefts result- 
ing is probably more than that of 
an average convenience store, 
she said. 


Students may be unaware of additional lab fee charges 





“No one even tells me when 
they change, I usually hear it 
from students instead,” Bozzone 
said. 

“Biology students know they 
are being charged because it’s the 
nature of the course,” she said. 

Students are not always 
aware of the exact amounts. 

Junior Steve Zawatski said, 
“For classes such as general biol- 
ogy I’ve never been told what the 
lab fees were going to be.” 

Senior Heather Dennehy 
said, “No one has ever mentioned 
lab fees to me and it has not been 
on any of my syllabi in any of my 
science courses.” 

Junior Pete Rich said, “I 
don’t think many of them know 
how much the fees are until it 
shows up as a separate line item 
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on their tuition bill. I know that 


in my intro level science classes 


syllabi have mentioned lab fees, 
but no specific numbers. 

“The faculty members are 
always more than willing to 
answer questions about lab fees if 
we have any,” Rich said. 

Bozzone said that the fees, 
which typically are the same for 
all classes in the department, 
should be listed in the course cat- 
alogue. 

Sheeran said she did not 
know why the biology fees were 
not listed in the catalogue. ““We 
will look into that,” she said. 

Dianne Lynch, chairwoman 
of the journalism department, 
said she has tried for years to get 
a clear explanation of how lab 
fees are set. 

“I have never had anything 
to do with setting them,” she 
said, “and I’ve never been able to 


really determine who does. The 
college charges lab fees for some 
of our courses that don’t even 
have labs. 

“Our students pay fees to use 
the computer labs and they’ re the 
only ones who do,” she said. 

“T used to complain about it 
and write memos about it every 
single year, but it never made any 
difference.” 

Lynch also said the fees do 
not come to the departments that 
charge them. 

Sheeran said, “It’s not a 
direct transfer and sometimes 
faculty don’t understand that 
either. They always think it 
would be easier to just take that 
fee and use it, but sometimes the 
fee doesn’t cover half of the 
expenses. 

Lab fees are not determined 
for each class or evaluated every 
year, Sheeran said. 


“It depends on the overall 
needs and the overall expenses 
and replacement rates and the 
kinds of equipment. 

“Tt’s not a ‘this class costs 
this much’ but is more of ‘this 
major costs, this major requires’ 
that we have this kind of a lab,” 
Sheeran said. 

Classes in the art department 
also charge lab fees. 

“Tt’s not as though the stu- 
dents pay this fee and it’s ear- 
marked for this specific use,” 
said Lance Richbourg, fine arts 
professor. 

Junior Sean Rooney said that 
he was unaware that he was pay- 
ing a lab fee of $31 for a drawing 
course. 

“For the amount of money 
we do pay we shouldn’t have to 
ration supplies out like we do,” 
Rooney said. 

Zawatski said, “I think the 


materials I was provided were 
ample but I don’t think they 
amount to the $31 that I paid.” 

According to Richbourg, the 
budget for classes in the art 
department is based on the lab 
fees. 

“Whatever the costs of the 
fees, students get their money’s 
worth,” Richbourg said. 

“Tt’s actually rare that col- 
leges do provide materials and 
supplies.” 

The confusion over the fees 
doesn’t stop in the administrative 
offices. 

Senior Kristen Bartlett, a 
student in Drawing I, said, “First 
of all I didn’t even know we had 
the fee. 

“Second, all [ve gotten this 
year is four pencils and maybe an 
eraser. And I had to buy my own 
portfolio. It’s definitely not worth 
$31-= 
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Milosevic responds to NATO: It’s Your Move 


By Sean Toussaint 
World News Editor 


reports, impossible to confirm 
because there are no internation- 
al observers in the province, of 
Serb police rounding up ethnic 
Albanians and murdering them, 
generating more fears of geno- 
cide. One "reliable" source, 
NATO said, told of Serb police 
who have taken up residence in 
the ransacked villages raping and 
killing Albanian women. 


April 11 -- The United States 
last week committed another 
three jet fighters and 50 war 
planes to Kosovo, even as 
Yugoslav President Slobodan 
Milosevic called a cease fire that 
began on Good Friday. 

The NATO-led offensive is 
entering its fourth week with a 
handful of new tactical and diplo- 
matic initiatives. The allies met 
Monday to confirm their support 
for the air campaign until the 
Yugoslav Army is severely hin- 


Do we have the right 
to intervene in a 
sovereign state, or has 
this situation moved too 


dered and the people of Kosovo far past the idea of 
are allowed to return safely to sovereignty? 
their homes. : 
No serious discussions have 
been held over the possibility of | * Professor Jeffrey Ayres, 


ground troops in Kosovo, accord- 
ing to NATO officials. However, 
many people wonder when the 
topic will gain momentum, con- 
sidering the driving force behind 
the recent stage in the Kosovo 
crisis was Milosevic's refusal to 
allow a peace-keeping force in 
the province. 

In a move that has left some 
NATO officials wondering what 
to do next, Milosevic closed the 
border crossings into neighbor- 
ing countries. And Serb televi- 
sion is/ reporting that the 


political science 


With these images ingrained 
in the mind of the international 
community, especially after eeri- 
ly similar circumstances took 
place 10 years ago in Bosnia, 
people are beginning to wonder 
what kind of life Albanians are 
returning to and how sincere 
Milosevic's offer is of "joint life, 
peace, unity and understanding" 
between the Serbs and Albanians. 


Albanians are freely coming Two cesspools, 

back into Kosovo, while not much choice 

accounts from the latest refugees 

contradict those reports. As of last weekend, NATO's 
About 20,000 refugees who estimation of the number of 

filtered across the border deported Albanians reached 


between Kosovo and Macedonia 
have told NATO officials tales of 
ruined houses and destroyed 
lives. The most startling story is 
the removal by gunpoint of 
80,000 villagers waiting to get 
across the border; nothing has 
been seen or heard from them, 
except for the 12-mile stretch of 
cars and wagons left in their 
wake. 

There have 


400,000, mostly traveling to 
Albania or Macedonia. Albania 
is the poorest country in Europe 
and is still suffering the effects of 
its own civil war that left its gov- 
ernment powerless and its people 
without the unity they used to 
enjoy. Despite the economic and 
political turmoil, Albania has 
accepted 230,000 refugees and 
has pledged to be there for all 


even been ethnic Albanians. 
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Macedonia, on the other 
hand, has been less supportive of 
housing the refugees, saying that 
when all is said and done, the 
country does not want any more 
than 20,000 former Kosovars 
within its borders. In the mean- 
time, a makeshift community has 
been set up between Macedonia 
and Kosovo. The conditions on 
the land are so repugnant it has 
taken the name of "No Man's 
Land." Thousands of Kosovo 
Albanians stand shoulder to 
shoulder in their own filth with 
nowhere to even go to the bath- 
room, let alone lie down for a 
peaceful rest. 

NATO medics are easily 
spotted in their clean uniforms, 
with their mouths covered by 
doctors' masks. The disease bred 
in No Man's Land is killing about 
10 people every day. 

Spurred by the volatile envi- 
ronment in Albania and the inhu- 
mane and deadly conditions in 
No Man's Land, allied countries 
are opening up their borders to 
the refugees; there is, after all, 
nowhere else for them to go. 
Opponents of the airlifts say that 
they will only further separate 
families and make it harder for 
Kosovars to return home, which 
would play right into the hands of 
Milosevic. 

If this crisis was supposed to 
be contained in the Balkans, 
which NATO had originally 
hoped, the recent move by the 
allies to move refugees around 
the world has dashed that strate- 
8y- 

Political Science Professor 
Jeffrey Ayres, who teaches multi- 
cultural politics, said the interna- 
tional community was not pre- 
pared for the massive forced 
deportation of ethnic Albanians 
from Serbia. 

"I don't think anyone 
thought it was going to be this 
bad," Ayres said. "We misread 
Milosevic and the will of the 
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Serbian people." 
The Propaganda War 


The Yugoslay government 
has argued all along that their 
civil war was with the Kosovo 
Liberation Army and an effort to 
hold together their country, to not 
cowtow to terrorist threats. The 
allies have countered that Serb 
police, under the direction of 
Milosevic, have opened an all- 
out ethnic assault on all Kosovars 
of Albanian ancestry. 

Serbia and Montenegro, the 
other remaining Yugoslav 
province, have held daily rock 
concerts trying to rally the people 
around the idea of one sovereign 
Yugoslavia. 

On the other side of the 
Atlantic, Americans have come 
together around the three service- 
men who were captured by Serb 
police and paraded across nation- 
al television. A recent NBC/Wall 
Street Journal news poll showed 
two-thirds of the American peo- 
ple supporting our role in 
Kosovo. 

The crisis is approaching a 
stalemate. With a great number 
of refugees gone from the 
province and Milosevic appar- 
ently declaring peace, the ques- 
tion facing NATO is what to do 
now. 
purely humanitarian interest and 
added credibility to NATO and 
President Clinton, then the 


answer is continued assaults. | 


But, does that mean in the form 
of bombing or ground troops? 

"The problem is we don't 
have a post-Cold War policy," 
Ayres said. "Do we have the 
right intervening in a sovereign 
state, or has this situation moved 
too far past the idea of sovereign- 
ty?" As if he was answering his 
own question, Ayres added, 
"Obviously we can't sit by as a 
million people are forced from 
their homeland." 
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The Week in Review 


Trial of the Pan Am 103 
bombing will be 
held after all 

































Eleven years after the 
bombing of Pan 103, which 
killed 207 people, the trial of the 
two Libyan suspects is set to get 
under way in the Netherlands. 
The bombing of the flight from 
Scotland to New York City 
killed mostly Americans and 
Britons. The trail was finally 
agreed upon after years of diplo- 
matic effort and sanctions by the 


United Nations, when 
Washington and London 
allowed the trial to be held in a 
third country. 


The case will be ruled under 
Scottish law, since it will take 
place on a Scottish military base 
in the Netherlands. Abdel 
Basset al-Megrahi and Al-Amin 
Khalifa Fahmin are charged with 
first degree murder. Hours after 
the Pan Am flight took to the 
airs, a suitcase bomb exploded 
sending the wreck of an airplane 
hurtling toward the Earth. 








Reports of another 
security breach, this 
time under Clinton 


Ending a triumphant victory 
for Clinton, who escaped blame 
for nuclear security breaches in 
the ee a Chinese spy told 
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1995 to. ‘improve their ‘neutron 
bomb. 

_ The Chinese first built the 
neutron bomb in the 1980's from 
technology their spies stole from 
the DOE's Livermore National 
Laboratories in California. The 
spy told officials that the first 
attempt to test the weapon had 
failed, so Chinese officials head- 
ed back to America to correct the 
problems. 

American ohicials reported 
that their investigations have 
found no proof of stolen infor- 
mation for the bomb, which 
operates by sending out intense 
radiation, killing all living things 
but leaving infrastructures 
intact. 





Acid Rain is not onl 
still a problem, but it's 
growing 





Despite strident efforts to 
reduce pollutants responsible for 
high levels of acid rain in the 
east, the problem still persists at 
lethal levels in the Adirondacks 
and beyond. Acid rain has for 
several years posed a serious 
threat to the fish and wildlife of 
the Adirondack Mountains and, 
according to a Federal report, is 
beginning to be seen as a threat 
as far away as Colorado. 

Both the Appalachians and 
the Adirondacks are big attrac- 
tions for tourists, who visit thou- 
sands of streams and lakes that 
are virtually unpopulated by 
humans. 





By Sean Toussaint 
World News Editor 
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Editorial... 


Students need to 
take responsibility 
to be informed 


This is our home. Over the course of four years here, this 
campus is the center of everything that we do. It’s where we go to 
school, where we live, and where we socialize. And every day, the 
administration is making decisions that greatly affect all of these 
areas. These are decisions that affect us and they cost us. Whether 
they decide to reschedule breaks or increase tuition, we have to 
abide by these decisions. Yet, too often, we don’t even make the 
effort to find out what they are. 

As the editorial staff, we work hard to make sure students 
have a reliable source of information about these campus issues. 
The job of the newspaper is to make students more aware of what 
is going on around them, and the decision-making process that 
affects campus life. However, individual students have to take the 
initiative to put that information to use, to improve the process 
behind what happens around here. 

There are some things that we should know simply 
because we live here. Recent articles, such as those describing stu- 
dent rights, talked about issues and policies in place in the student 
handbook. Though the policies are clearly stated, students were still 
surprised to hear about them. 

As students on this campus, we should make it a priority 
to be informed about our fundamental rights as citizens of this com- 
munity. We should know who can and cannot come into our 
homes. We should know when we have the right to say no, a secu- 
rity officer cannot search our personal belongings. Such rights are 
integral to our lives here. 

But the administration also has a responsibility to us. It 
has a responsibility to be clear, direct and forthcoming about its 
policies and processes. It should be able to explain what it does, 
and why it does it. 

This week’s story. on lab fees suggests that that isn’t 
always the case. 

It’s common sense that lab fees should be clearly defined 
in the course catalog. The catalog is our contract with the College. 
It works the same way as an agreement between two businesses. In 
a business, if a customer was getting charged for an additional 
expense, chances are they would question it. Yet, we’re paying lab 
fees for classes that might not even have formal labs, and not say- 
ing anything about it. There’s not even a mention of some of the 
charges in the catalog, nevermind the amounts. The administration, 
from the Registrar’s Office to the Bursar’s Office to the Provost, 
can’t even produce a list of what these fees are supposed to be. Yet, 
when tuition bills are mailed out, lab fees are somehow included. 
And no one ever questions it. If students aren’t questioning this 
process, then it’s never going to get fixed. 

We need to be aware about what’s going on. Right now, 
you could be accumulating fines for fire alarms pulled in your 
building, whether or not you were even there when they happened. 
Yet, if no one’s complaining about it, then the policy will never 
change. 

The goal of the newspaper is to bring about positive 
change in the community. Articles aren’t intended to anger anyone, 
or to point out flaws in a specific department, but to improve the 
overall quality of life on campus. To do that, everyone has to take 
their share of the responsibility. 


Mission Statement 
As the editodel staff of The Defender, 
run newspaper at St. Michael’s College, we strive 
and accuracy in reporting the news of the week to the 
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Photo of the Week 
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Emery Robair, part of the Little Brother/Little Sister program, plays baseball in front of the Chapel. 





By Michael Mano 
Guest Columnist 


Ever since I can remember, I 
have been a travel buff. From 
my early years of schooling 
through my high school career, I 
have jumped at the opportunity 
to escape the monotony of day- 
to-day existence and experience 
life from another perspective. 

Until last year, my travels 
were confined within the coun- 
try. Last spring I decided that I 
needed to see what life was like 
outside of the U.S.A. I started to 
investigate the study abroad pro- 
grams that St. Michael’s has to 
offer. There were several pro- 
grams in Mexico and Europe that 
looked very interesting, but I felt 
that I needed more. I figured that 
if | am going to go away to study, 
I might as well experience a cul- 
ture which I knew nothing about. 
Going to England was too easy-- 
I needed to see something differ- 
ent. 

Around this time, Professor 
William Garrett presented my 
Globalization class with a pro- 
gram he was starting in South 
Korea, studying the effects of 
globalization on Korean culture 
and development. 
soon as he finished the presenta- 
tion that this was what I was 
looking for; an adventure in the 
east. 

The trip plans were easily 
arranged in the study abroad 
office and on May 20, Professor 
Garrett and I stepped on a plane 
in Burlington International 
bound for South Korea. We 
arrived in Seoul and as soon as I 
stepped off the plane I was 
enchanted. Everything from the 





I knew as: 


beautiful Korean script covering 
the billboards to the distinctive 
Asian architecture screamed out 
that this was truly a special place. 

Te’jon is a fairly large city, 
about 3 million strong. The peo- 
ple were warm and gracious. 
They showed as much of an 
interest in learning 
America from us as we did about 
learning about them. My one 
hesitation about going was the 
language barrier, however this 
concern was quickly dispelled as 
I found that nearly everyone in 
South Korea, from the corner 
store clerks to the president of 
Han Nam University, spoke 
English. 

We stayed in Te’jon, guests 
of Han Nam University, for 
about a week, taking many trips 
to the historical sites. 

Perhaps the most impressive 
was a day tip to the ancient city 
of Kyong-Ju. Here, we visited 
the tombs of kings who ruled 
thousands of years ago. The 
ancient Korean architecture was 
overwhelming. While there, we 
also took a short hike to the 
largest Buddhist temple in 
Korea. Coming from a western 
background, I had never experi- 
enced the majesty of a temple of 
this size. The sheer aesthetic 
beauty of the place gave me an 
entirely new perspective on reli- 
gious architecture. 

On the tenth day of our trip 
we traveled back to Seoul to 
visit the Catholic University of 
Korea. Seoul is a huge city, with 
a population of 10 million, and it 
is also the cultural capital of 
modern South Korea. 
Experiencing Seoul is like expe- 
riencing New York-- you are first 


Corrections, Corrections... 


¢ The March 31 issue incorrectly identified the truck used by the St. Michael’s Fire Department. The 
squad uses a 1972 truck. Also, the model they are looking at purchasing is a Farrara. 

¢ The $2.1 million donation to the College was made by both Bob and Cynthia Hoehl. Cynthia Hoehl’s 
name was inadvertently omitted from the article. The Defender regrets the error. 


about. 


Experience Eastern culture in Korea 


overwhelmed by the sheer mag- 
nitude of the city and the culture 
which it contains. But, it has an 
enchanting effect and soon you 
can find yourself desperate to 
experience as much of the city as 
you can. The city is an interest- 
ing paradox: on the surface it 
resembles the most modern of 
western cities, complete with 
tremendous sky-scrapers, elec- 
tronic billboards advertising 
western products like Pepsi, and 
of course the ever present traffic 
jams. However, the city is laced 
with traditional Asian open-air 
markets, showcasing everything 
from dried mackerel to kim-chee 
pots (the favorite local cuisine). 

Time literally flew by in this 
great city, and sadly on June 3 we 
again boarded a plane back to 
Burlington. 

Experiencing the East by 
going to South Korea was one of 
the most important things I have 
done in my life. The experience 
changed my entire outlook on 
life in the U.S. Having subse- 
quently traveled through Europe 
and the west coast, I can honest- 
ly say that these trips, while 
interesting in their own respect, 
pale in the face of the two and a 
half weeks I spent in South 
Korea. 

I would enthusiastically 
encourage any St. Michael’s stu- 
dent interested in studying 
abroad to consider going all the 
way and seeing what life is like 
in the east. It is a whole new 
world. Professors Garrett and 
Ramazani will be taking a group 
of students to South Korea again 
in May. Anyone interested in this 
program should contact them via 
email at wgarrett or rramazani. 
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Letters to the Editor... 


Security explains 
students’ rights 


Dear Editor: 


I am writing in response to last 
week’s article on “Students' Rights.” 
Although the Defender has written on a 
subject which is important to our commu- 
nity, the article falls somewhat short of 
covering the facts thoroughly, facts which 
were discussed at length in the interview 
given. 


Context: 

The scenarios given do not say any- 
thing about the context in which staff 
interaction with students takes place. 
Staff members (Security or Res. Life) do 
not arbitrarily confront students and 
demand to look into backpacks or refrig- 
erators. Requests of this nature are made 
following observations that would lead a 
reasonable person to believe that a viola- 
tion is taking place. For example, a per- 
son is observed on a weekend evening 
walking from a parked car toward one of 
the quad buildings carrying what appears 
to be a heavily laden backpack which 
either has very square comers or gives the 
sound of clanging bottles. Or, during a 
visit to a student room following up on a 
complaint of noise or other circumstance 
which has brought staff there, in plain 
view through the open door is a number of 
half drunk open containers. 

_ Are these situations where a reason- 
able person could conclude there is a vio- 
lation of our Student Guide and Code 
and/or Vermont State law? Do we have a 
responsibility to confront these situations 
and inquire further? I believe the answer 
is yes. 


Rights and Responsibilities: 

The article focuses very heavily on 
rights, and rights only. Not once is the 
word responsibility even mentioned. The 
reality is that we all enjoy rights, however 
we all have responsibilities as well. Our 
(staff) responsibility is to promote and 
maintain a safe environment on this cam- 
pus which is conducive to a positive edu- 
cational experience. In doing so we are 
very much aware of the rights of the cam- 
pus community, as you have covered in 
the article. The students in our campus 
community have responsibilities as well, 
including a responsibility to conduct 
themselves in an manner consistent with 
the Student Guide and Code and the laws 
of the State of Vermont. The article did 
not even imply this notion. 

I would also like to correct a point 
made in the Defender’s article about the 
interpretation of rules. I was quoted as 
saying, “the situation dictates many times 
the actions that are taken.” We do not 
interpret rules on a case by case basis. 
The context of this quote refers to the out- 
come of a confrontation. Let me use the 
open container scenario as an example. If 
I encounter someone crossing campus 
with an open container (a rule violation) I 
will ask him to dump it; If he complies 
we will likely continue on our ways at just 
that. However, if he chooses to defy my 
request, I will stop and ask him to identi- 
fy himself (as outlined in the Student 
Guide and Code) and explain why I have 
made the request. At some point we will 
reach a level of cooperation, hopefully 
earlier on in the encounter than later. This 
is not an interpretation of a rule, rather the 
use of discretion in seeking compliance of 


that rule based on a person’s willingness to 
take responsibility for an action. 

Officer Jason Covey declined to com- 
ment when approached by The Defender. 
Please be aware that he was probably 
approached with little warning and asked a 
question without knowing the nature of an 
article which was being completed on a 
short deadline. He chose to decline out of 
concern that his answers to potentially 
leading questions could easily be taken out 
of context when printed. 

In closing, I want to reiterate that we 
are very sensitive to students’ rights on this 
campus, in fact part of our job is to protect 
those rights. Students’ rights, however, do 
not include the right to act in violation of 
our campus code or the laws of the state. It 
is our responsibility to take corrective 
action where appropriate, and most impor- 
tantly, it is the students’ (and our) respon- 
sibility to be accountable for their (and 
our) actions. 


Respectfully, 
Peter Soons 
Director of Safety and Security 


SA President 
clarifies concert, 
P-Day concerns 


To the Editor: 


The Defender generally serves as a 
good source of information, at the college 
level. Undoubtedly, it is one of the better 
ways to obtain facts about what is happen- 
ing at St. Michael’s; however, despite the 
efforts of the Defender’s staff to produce 
an accurate paper, many articles have been 
written that misconstrue the facts or mis- 
quote the sources. 

Given the recent articles in last weeks 
paper, which addressed the Student 
Association, Fire and Rescue, P-day, and 
the concert, I feel it is important to articu- 
late my concerns and to accurately inform 
the student body about what is really hap- 
pening. 

Please let me begin with the HOT top- 
ics of P-day and the concert. Regardless 
of what was printed, the Mighty Mighty 
Bosstones concert was a success. The 
concert had one of the largest attendances 
in four years and it also featured a current 
and popular band. Getting a band of this 
caliber, to travel to Colchester, VT, was a 
huge undertaking. There are so many 
logistics and red tape that consistently pre- 
vents Special Events from bringing the 
most popular bands to campus. 
Unfortunately, the paper has never asked 
the Student Association to explain the 
process of selecting a band, which most 
likely would give students a better under- 
standing. 

Students have read about the Big 
Head Todd “Flop” or how the SA has 
failed again in planning a concert. No 
matter what is done, we can not please 
everyone; however, I have to ask will a 
time ever come when an SMC concert 
receives positive media coverage? In 
April of 1998, Special Events brought 
Strangefolk to campus. Ross Sports 
Center was completely packed and it was 
the first concert in years that broke even 
(financially). The concert was such a suc- 
cess that UVM decided to bring 
Strangefolk to their campus in the fall of 
1998. Why was there no article written on 
the success of this concert? 


As for the Bosstones, no money was 
lost. All concerts sponsored by the 
Student Association are anticipated to be 
self-paying events. Ticket prices are 
determined based on the seating capacity 
in Ross, the net cost of the concert, and 
the attendance estimate. The Student 
Association has never made a profit, 
despite some of the big bands we have 
hosted. 

Given the popularity of Phish, 
George Clinton and the Parliament 
Funkadelics, and Blues Travelers one 
would have thought that they would have 
broken even. They did not. 

When Special Events does not break 
even, the outstanding bills and expenses 
ultimately come from their budget. For 
the past four years, Special Events has 
done just that. In the spring of 1997 when 
The Defender wrote about the “Big Head 
Flop” everyone was in a panic that the SA 
lost $20,000. That was the year when I 
oversaw special events and it was also the 
first year that P-day had inflatable rides 
and more activities including the drive-in 
movie. For a “Big Head Flop”, P-day 
turned out to be an enjoyable and suc- 
cessful day. 

The same will occur this year on 
April 24. There may be no Chew-Chew 
per say, which for the record was a very 
costly (costing $10,000) and relatively 
unsuccessful endeavor; however, P-day 
will be just as memorable. You will still 
see the drive-in movie, inflatable rides 
will still be present on the field, you will 
still hear the bands, there still will be a 
food court, plus there will be additional 
events sponsored by the Student Union 
and Planning Committee. 

P-day has not been _ ruined. 
Essentially Special Events and a team of 
SA members will just have to work hard- 
er. 

The burden falls on our shoulders to 
financially budget P-day, in order to 
please everyone. The Student Association 
has not failed the students yet and we 
have no intention of doing so. Maybe The 
Defender should consider writing about 
what goes on behind the scenes. Most 
students do not know how P-day miracu- 
lously comes together? Maybe an article 
addressing the planning issues would be 
more productive and interesting, than 
writing about what you call a loss or flop. 

Another point concerns the purpose 
of the Student Association. We allocate 
approximately $280,000 annually to fund 
various social, political, cultural, and 
recreational activities. Our sole purpose 
and objective is not P-day. There are 
other more important concerns to address, 
in addition to making a memorable P-day. 

In reference to the editor’s comments 
in last week’s paper, the Rustic Overtones 
did not play at P-day last year; they 
played in 1997. 

I would like to make another point of 
clarification, which concerns the article 
written about the funding of the Fire 
Truck. The Board of Trustees will not be 
making any decisions about the funding 
of the truck in July. The Board is not even 
present on campus during that month. In 
June, the Trustees will hear of this issue 
for the very first time when they are pre- 
sent on campus. What will take place in 
July is the passing of the Colleges fiscal 
year budget. 

I would be more than willing to 
answer any questions concerning the 
Student Association. The SA office, 
located in Alliot 111, is always open to 
everyone. 

We are your elected officials who are 


here to serve you. Please use us as 
resources because we are the coordina- 
tors, decision-makers, and implementers 
of events, including P-day, which occur 
on campus. 


Sincerely, 

Jennifer A. Scola 

Class of 1999 

Student Association President 


Student responds 
to new Welcome 
Center plans 


To the Editor: 


I am writing in regards to the new 
Welcome Center that might be in the 
future for St. Michael’s. I think it would 
be a great idea to have a place for families 
and future students of St. Michael’s to 
familiarize themselves with the campus 
and the community. 

Maybe they could build a big room 
off of the back of the welcome center and 
put in a bunch of bunk beds for all the cur- 
rent St. Michael’s students without hous- 
ing. Then future students would get a good 
look at what they are really in store for if 
they decide to enroll here. 


Michael Toohey, 
sophomore 


Special Events 
planner voices 
his opinion 

To the Editor: 


I am writing in response to the editor- 
ial written by your staff in the March 31 
edition entitled “Student Association 
Should Focus on P-Day, Not Concert.” 
The purpose of the Special Events 
Committee is not just to plan P-Day. We 
bring activities to campus that St. Mike’s 
students will enjoy. 

This year, we had the Welcome Back 
Bash in September, the swing concert in 
December, and the Bosstones concert last 
month in addition to P-Day which will 
happen in a few weeks. 

You wrote, “We all paid money so 
that some Colchester High School and 
Camel’s Hump Middle School students 
could see the Bosstones.” That is com- 
pletely out of line. 

The Bosstones concert had more 
SMC students in attendance than any other 
concert since George Clinton in 1996. 
This was definitely a concert for St. 
Mike’s rather than for the public, consid- 
ering over half the campus attended the 
concert. 

When the concert is being planned, 
the Special Events Co-chairs do not sit 
around and think about what the local mid- 
dle schoolers and high schoolers would 
like. We think about what the students 
here at SMC would like, and that is whom 
the concert is put on for. 

The other problem [ have with what 
you wrote in the editorial was where you 
said, “The Special Events budget doesn’t 
have enough money in it to make up the 
difference needed for P-Day after a semi- 
successful concert.” 

You would think from this statement 
that we are not going to have P-Day. Well, 
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Letters to the Editor... 


Co-chairman 
address concert 
issues in article 


Continued from page 9 


we are. P-Day is going to happen with 
most of the traditional features still in tact 
-- the drive in movie the night before, the 
inflatables, the bands, and food will be 
available all day. P-Day will always hap- 
pen, regardless of how much money is in 
the Special Events budget. 

Simply because there are going to be 
a couple of changes does not warrant you 
saying that we cannot afford to have P- 
Day. 

I have been here for four years, and it 
never ceases to amaze me how you very 
seldom write positive stories. 

I realize that it is your job to report 
what is going on on campus. Why do you 
run stories like “Big Head Flop” but 
ignore the fact that the Strangefolk concert 
sold out last year? That has always puz- 
zled me. 

Perhaps you should put more effort 
into the positive things that are being done 
for the students instead of the negative 
side that you see from what was a very 
successful event. 


Sincerely, 
Tom Michaels 


Class of 1999 
Special Events Co-Chairman 


Concert was a 
success, SA says 


To the Editor: 


I am writing in response to the recent 
articles that The Defender has highlighted 
since the spring concert. Frankly I am not 
happy with many of the comments made 
by the staff concerning the concert and 


also the upcoming P-Day events. 

First off, it is the objective of the 
Special Events Chairmen to plan events 
that the entire St. Michael’s community 
will enjoy. 

We are not here to make large 
amounts of money, like other arenas, or 
to put on a concert for local high school 
kids. 

As for the Bosstones concert, it was a 
success by any means, we sold more stu- 
dent tickets than in the past years and it 
appeared that everybody who attended the 
event enjoyed themselves. 

You have probably heard that we did 
not do as well financially as in the past, 
but this is something that happens in the 
entertainment business. You must be 
ready for things like this, although we 
wish every concert sold out that just does 
not happen. 

As far as P-Day is concerned, it is 
still going to happen and there will be 
games, inflatables, and music. However, 
we have made a change in the food for 
this year. The way in which it was pro- 
vided in the past was an increasing 
expense. The fewer the number of people 
that went through the line the more we 
were forced to pay the restaurants that 
participated. 

For the amount of money that was 
put into the Chew Chew there was not 
enough of a turnout to make this service 
worth while. We have decided, this year, 
to use the food service on campus along 
with several other smaller booths that will 
provide concessions for the entire after- 
noon. I am concerned with the way that 
these articles are being written, the infor- 
mation has not always been correct and 
you have focused on the negatives too 
much and not enough on the good things 
that we do for the students. Apart from 
the concert and P-Day we also planned 
the Welcome Back Bash and the Swing 
Concert. 

These were both events that were 
done for SMC students and not to make 
money. In closing I would just like to-say 
that people do not realize the amount of 


work that goes into planning these events. 
I feel that we (the Special Events 
Chairmen) have done a good job in pro- 
viding a good time for the students of St. 
Mike’s and will continue to do so in the 
future. 


Sincerely, 

Dan DiTullio, 

Class of 2000, 

Special Events Co-Chairman 


Welcome center 
letter from some 
freshman kid 


To the Editor: 


A Welcome Center? St. Michael’s 
receives a generous $2.1 million donation 
and the major proposal for how to spend 
this gift is one a Welcome Center. I have 
trouble even taking this proposal serious- 
ly. With all of the possible ways this 
money could be spent, a building that acts 
more like a frilly lace than a useful pock- 
et is the last place money should be spent. 

Just it’s name sounds like a Monty 
Python sketch. I can see John Cleese 
“welcoming” prospective students to cam- 
pus. Then, in a “show of diversity,” the 
other members of the troop will say “wel- 
come” in increasingly absurd and outra- 
geous accents. All the while members of 
the SA will be prancing about, showering 
the prospective students with rose petals 
to Gelatinous Muck playing “Getting to 
Know You” from The King and I in the 
background. What kind of welcome do 
prospective students need? I assumed that 
colleges are judged on their merits as aca- 
demic institutions, not on how pretty their 
campuses look from the admissions 
office. 

What else could the money be spent 
on? In the article about the Welcome 
Center, Professor Inness-Brown gave a 
few good examples. I am pretty sure that 


if you ask any theater major they would 
have liked to see a black box theater built. 
I also believe that the photographers on 
campus would like a dark room available 
for all students to use. 

What purpose would a Welcome 
Center serve? A decoration. 

It would be nothing more than gaudy 
jewelry for the campus. It seems that 
those who control where the money is 
spent do not find the Klein Center visual- 
ly appealing. 

They conclude that if they do not find 
it desirable, then prospective students will 
not. They have also concluded that 
prospective students base one of the most 
important decisions of their lives on 
whether or not the admissions building is 
desirable. 

I did not care what the admissions 
buildings looked like when I toured col- 
lege campuses. As a student here I still do 
not care what the admissions buildings 
look like. I care about whether or not the 
needs of the students are met. 

What am I supposed to tell students I 
know who are interested in St. Michael’s: 
“We recently had a rise in tuition, our 
Writing Center is located in the catacombs 
of the library, we do not have a black box 
theater or a dark room available for gen- 
eral student use, but hey, doesn’t the cam- 
pus look nice from our brand new attrac- 
tive Welcome Center? 

Could the needs of the students be 
ignored any more? Now, they think a 
Welcome Center will somehow make the 
academic lives of the students more fruit- 
ful. It will become a huge joke on campus. 
If there is a further justification for build- 
ing a Welcome Center, I implore those 
who have it to make it known. 

As I understand it, the only service 
the proposed Welcome Center will pro- 
vide it by giving me the motivation to 
write this letter to the editor. 


Sincerely, 
Josh Cook, 
freshman 
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Calendar of events 


April 14 - Annual Rabbi Max B. Lecture featuring speaker 

_| Julie Goschalk “Crossing the Abyss: When a Daughter of 

| Holocaust Survivors Meets Children of Nazis,” 6:30 p.m. 

Contois Auditorium. 

April 15- Film: “Raising the Ashes,” by Michael O'Keefe, 

7 p.m. Burlington College. 

April 21- Lecture: “Jewish Children in Nazi Europe,” by 

Marion Pritchard. Film, “Courage to Care” a discussion 

] period follows, 4 p.m. Contois Auditorium. 

1 April 24- “Guarinoni and The Legend of Anderle,” a per- 

formance in two acts by Marvin Fishman, 8 p.m. Saturday 

and 7 p.m. Sunday Contois Auditorium. 

| “Escaping Warsaw,” an original staged reading by Jennifer 
| Bloomfield, 8 p.m. UVM Royall Tyler Theatre. 

April 25- Film Day presented by VT International Film 

Foundation, “Night and Fog” (31 minutes) 2 p.m., “The 

Last Days’- A Shoah Foundation Film (94 minutes) 2:30 

p.m. Contois Auditorium. 

April 26- 10th Annual Harry Kahn Lecture, “The Shadows 

1 of WWII,” guest lecture Madeleine Kunin, 4 p.m. Carpenter 

Auditorium, Giving Building UVM. 

* For more information contact Burlington City Arts at 865- 

4 7166 

| Exhibit Hours: Monday- Friday 8:30 a.m.- 9 p.m. 

 .{ Saturday- Sunday 12 p.m.- 4 p.m. 
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presents the annual spring production® 


By Sarah Dodge 
Staff Writer 
Photos by 
Ben Murray 


“Once on this Island,” a musical direct- 
ed by Fine Arts Professor Cathy Hurst, will 
open tonight at 8 p.m. in the McCarthy Arts 
Center. 

“Once on This Island” is an American 
musical revealing cultural divisions and 
prejudice found in Haiti with a combination 
of Caribbean song, dance and myth. 

Hurst said although the composer and 
lyricist intended for the play to delve into 
Haitian class distinctions as well as racial 
prejudices, the cast will “explore the preju- 
dice and separation of people because of 
their differences.” 

The play was originally written for an 
African-American cast but performers at St. 
Michael’s create a multiracial, diverse cast, 
Hurst said. 

“We have a nice mix of people with dif- 
ferent abilities. Each cast member has their 
strength in either music, drama or dance,” 
Hurst said. “But almost all the actors have a 
strong singing background.” 

“Once on This Island” was originally 
written for 10 actors to play both the peas- 
ant storytellers and the wealthy class. Hurst 
cast 20 parts to be divided among the whole 
ensemble in order to include more students, 
she said. 

Since the group was cast in early 
January, they have been practicing five days 
a week to prepare for the final perfor- 
mances. 

Sophomore Norman Brisco, perform- 
ing in his first musical at St. Michael’s, said 


“Once on This Island” 


eSt. 





Michael’s theater department 


the cast is just beginning to smooth out the 
rough edges and work more like a family. 

Brisco said Hurst has been accommo- 
dating, and has always been open to sug- 
gestions for various changes in the play. 

“She adds her expertise to our own 
interpretations, and we keep progressing,” 
he said. 

Hurst has extensive experience direct- 
ing in the theater. For the past 10 years, she 
has directed an opera company in Los 
Angeles called Opera Works, and is current- 
ly the co-artistic director of The St. 
Michael’s Playhouse, a professional sum- 
mer theater housed on campus. She has also 
directed “Godspell,” “The Dentist,’ and 
“Cinders” on campus. 

Musical directors Tom Cleary and 
Leon Fred, who are both professional musi- 
cians in the Burlington area, have been 
working with the actors on harmonizing as 
a group. 

The choreographers, Tanya Cimonetti, 
a dance instructor on campus, and graduate 
Claire Monachino, have been coordinating 
the music with the movements of the actors. 

“Tanya and Claire have done a wonder- 
ful job in shaping the creative movements 
of the play,” Hurst said. 

The music directors and choreogra- 
phers have been working with junior James 
McNamara who designed the lighting. 

Hurst said the directors and actors have 
continually been exploring, experimenting 
and revising different performing methods. 

“Once On This Island,” ends with the 
final performance April 17. The show times 
are 8 p.m. April 14 through April 17, with a 
2 p.m. matinee April 17. The play is free 
and open to the public. 
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A display of all 
talents 


Twenty-five different acts performed at this year’s 8th annual talent show hosted by La Var M. 
Williams. The $675 proceeds were donated for scholarships to under-privileged children at Winooski 
Youth Development. 

The first-place winners received $100. The winning act was a skit and muppet show called 
“Middle America.” It showcased the talents of 13 students: Kevin McCusker; Steve Brady; Steve 
Doherty; Steve Sweeney; Tim Miscio; Meghan Noonan; Amy Lubas;. Katie Noonan; Annemarie 
Kennedy; Lauren Cullivan; Beth Murphy; Ben Parker; and Erin Craven. 

The second-place winners “Urban Groove” performed a dance routine. Winners Veronica 
Bryant, Norman Brisco, Jeannette Garica, Yolanda Santos, and Amber Westbrook received $50. 

Third-place winners Damian Storey and Eric Epps received a $25 award. They played a medley 
of rock ballads and encouraged audience participation. 

For those who missed the performances, the talent show will be broadcast on the campus station 
as a movie selection, Williams said. 





Photo by Kim Ross 





Photo by Kim Ross Photo by Kim Ross 


Photographed clock- 
wise: 

* La Var M. Williams 
performed his rendi- 
tion of “Michael.” 

* Brendan Ahern 
sang an original folk 
song. 

* Regan Clover, Jesse 
Corneau, Nicole 
Giard and Joshua 
Partlow (not pho- 
tographed) danced to 
the sound of drums. 
« Steve Sweeney and 
Tom Miscio were part 
of the winning act. 
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ALTERNATIVE FITNESS 


By Deirdre Coleman 
Staff Writer 


From legwarmers to leotards, Jane Fonda tapes to 
Jazzercize, America has had its share of fitness fads. 
Some trends take off; others simply fizzle. 

Today, millions flock to their local gyms just to get 
the chance to step up and down on a box, while copies of 
Sweatin’ to the Oldies parts I, I, and III are left to gather 
dust atop VCRs. 

If Richard Simmons’ sequined tank tops and short- 
shorts no longer grab your attention, gyms in our area are 
hoping the latest fitness fads will. 


Spinning 


Spinning is the new instructor-led indoor cycling pro- 
gram. It was invented in 1987 using a modified station- 
ary bike as a spinner. 

Climb aboard one of the spinners at the Twin Oaks 
Sports and Fitness Center in South Burlington and ride 
over the steepest of mountains and along the most wind- 
ing of roads without ever leaving the premises. 

Accompanied by music ranging from Mozart to 
Madonna, the 45- to 55-minute class takes participants 
from a warm-up of easy cycling to a mixture of fast-paced 
intervals and long, slow climbs. 

Twin Oaks Spinning Director Alison Cambell said 
that individuals of all ability levels can participate. 

“The greatest thing about Spinning is that it’s wel- 
come to everyone and it’s for all ages,” Cambell said. “In 
fact, we even have a 65-year-old instructor.” 


Many people have different reasons for taking the 
class. 

“Aside from being a great cardiovascular workout, 
many people spin to relieve stress, lose weight, or to 
achieve different fitness goals,’ Cambell said. 


Box Aerobics 


Another new trend is Box Aerobics at The Racquet’s 
Edge in Essex Junction. This workout is becoming the 
main event in gyms. 

Jab like Tyson or uppercut like Holyfield to the beat 
of the latest New Age music in the confines of a mirrored 
aerobics studio. 

Lucy Ostrowski, the Racquet’s Edge’s assistant 
group fitness director, said this muscle-aching workout is 
not for everyone. 

“IT would probably not recommend the class for peo- 
ple who do not have prior training or are not in reasonable 
shape,” Ostrowski said. “It’s a real cardio-workout and 
it’s reasonably hard.” 


For those who would rather get their kicks at their 
own convenience, seven-time martial arts champion Billy 
Blanks has devised a fast-paced jump and jab workout 
video. 

Blanks and his fist-pumping, karate kicking craze, 
Tae-Bo, has stormed through health clubs and VCRs 
across America thanks to his TV informercial, “Tae-Bo 





Photo by Ben Murray 


Andra Jacobs spins at All-American Fitness and Tanning Center. 


Ultimate Total Body Workout for Men and Women.” 

Tae-Bo is a punch-filled workout combining ele- 
ments of Tae Kwon Do, boxing, and aerobics. 

Tae-Bo fever has even caught the attention of the St. 
Michael’s women’s lacrosse team. 

“Tt’s definitely a total mind and body workout just 
because it takes a little discipline,” said junior lacrosse 
player Emily Cogan. 

The team practices once a week in order to get in 
shape for its season. “It’s a great way to maintain your- 
self,” Cogan said. 

However invigorating and effective Blank’s tech- 
niques might be, it does come at a price. As ordered 
through the infomercial, his four tapes cost about $70. 


Funk Aerobics 





The St. Michael’s Athletic Department offers a 
cheaper alternative Funk Aerobics, a cardio-vascular 
workout with a bit of an attitude. 

The free hour-long class is offered in the Ross Sports 
Center every Tuesday at 8 p.m. 

“It’s basically hip hop music combined with a lot of 
dance moves that incorporate aerobics,” said Jen Hudzik 
senior and 4-year funk instructor. 

“The class is for anyone who wants to learn how to 
dance.” 

Although the dance moves might seem intimidating, 
Hudzik said it’s fun and easy. 

“When most people start the class, they are often very 
self-conscious. But the more they come to class, the more 
familiar the moves become,” Hudzik said. 


Where to go 


Twin Oaks Sports & Fitness Center- Two South 
Burlington locations. Offering Indoor and outdoor ten- 
nis, squash, racquetball, aerobics, cardiovascular fitness 
center, sauna, spinning, massage, tanning, pro-shop, 
travel agent, cafe and health bar, lap pool, basketball, 
volleyball, track, step aerobics, aqua aerobics, weights, 
and children’s fitness center. 658-0001 


Racquet’s Edge- Essex Junction. Offering racquetball, 
basketball, handball, volleyball, wallyball, pool, weight 
lifting, treadmill, land and water aerobics, box aerobics, 
tanning, whirlpool, steam room, lounge. A Community 
fitness center includes climbing wall, tennis courts, 
indoor track, 77 foot water slide, nursery, and pre- 
school. 879-7734 


All American Fitness & Tanning Center-South 
Burlington. Offering aerobic/step classes, cross-aerobic 
training, stairmasters, aerobic equipment, treadmills, 
nordic tracks, and rowifig. 865-3068 


The Body Garage- Burlington. Offering free weights, 
cardiovascular, and aerobics. 660-2639 


Fitness at Union Station- Burlington. Offering spin- 
ning, golfing exercise program, cardiovascular and 
weight equipment, exercise classes, certified personal 
trainers, fitness consultations. Call for prices. 864-2348 








The St. Michael’s women’s Lacrosse team practices Tae-Bo. 


Photos by 


Ben Murra 
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April 14 - April 21 


— Local Movie Theatre Listings 
- . Hoyt’s Ethan Allen (EA Shopping Ctr) 863-6040 
Mi: Ani DiFranco, Call 86-FLYNN for Hoyt’s Showcase 5 (Williston Road) 863-4825 















f information : Hoyt’s Nickelodeon (Downtown) 863-9515 
usic Workshop with Rhythm in Shoes. 7 Hoyt’s Cinema 9 (S. Burlington) 864-5610 


v., $12 at door. 

: Rabbi Max B. Wall Lecture “Crossing the 
When a Daughter of Holocaust Survivor 
hildren of Nazis” with speaker Julie 
6:30 p.m. Info: 865-7166 


yn's Body and Soulive with special 
ig Gargoyles $5 (21+); $7 (21-) 

aising the Ashes” by Michael 
: 862-9616, 

st, Lance Richbourg, Shows photo of Ani Difranco courtesy of 

ming Museum http://www.anidifranco.org 











f DJs featuring Rascal, 

e, Rob Psychotrope, 

$8 (21+); $10 (21-) 
spulse "Time 

50, $19.50, $16.50. 





photo of Martin Sexton courtesy of 
http://www.martinsexton.com 
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By Kosmic Kristen 


_ Each horoscope is a slight analysis as to what the stars tell me. 
However, you have to be the judge as to what is right for you. 


ARIES (March 21-April 19) 

Times are starting to get a little stressful for you with 
the end of the semester right around the corner. But 
you have to remember not to take out your anxiety on 
other people. Try to get rid of stress positively. 


TAURUS (April 20-May 20) 

Ail the luck in the world would not be able to get you 
out of what you’ve gotten yourself into. Listen, we all 
make mistakes but what’s important is remembering 
that we have to own up to what we’ve done. Take 
responsibility for your own actions. 


GEMINI (May 21-June 21) 

Have a heart -- it’s the best advice for you. Although 
you are busy and have so many things on your mind, 
the truth is your friends may need a shoulder to cry on. 
So make some time for them no matter how busy you 
are or at least tell them why you have been so busy. 


CANCER (June 22-July 22) 
Tf you think the interest in a loved one has gone unno- 


ticed, you are surely mistaken. That lurking romance is 


|} waiting to be sparked and your attention is heading 
/ things in the right direction. Stop blowing off class. 
You will Tegret it once exams come. 


s and although you appreciate their assistance, 
the only advice to follow i is the advice you 


So you have had a rough semester and you a are € not sure 
how your grades are going to tum out. But that’s OK. 
We all have tough times, so just because you may not 
/ do as well in a class as you had expected doesn’t mean 
_ you are a bad student. Try not to be so hard on your- 
self, Put in the effort, that’s all you can do. — 
= LIBRA (Sept. 23-Oct. 23) 
_ Knock, knock. Who’s there? It’s your friends, trying to 
get your attention. You have been so busy with your 
_ new love and your school work, that you have forgot- 
ten to spend some time with your friends. Make 
amends now before the semester is through. 
SCORPIO (Oct. 24-Nov. 21) __ 
I promise that things are going to get better for you. 
You have offended someone but they will soon forgive 
you. Consider how you would feel before you do it 


again. per yourself this week -- a hot bath or a 


massage will ease your tension. Try to relax. 
SAGITTARIUS (Nov. 22-Dec. 21) 

With news that a loved one is ill, you have been trying 
to focus all of your attention on that person and it has 
you constantly worried. But relax, their health will 
improve. Something that you did in your past will 
sesutface this week. Try to eat healthier. 


CORN (Dec. 22-Jan. 19) . 
Yor Seer NO cet Gaceiaty stysisy ik 
friend. I think maybe things are tense because of end of 
the semester stress. Try to talk it out and not be so 
_ defensive. You both have stress to deal with. Go the the 
gym and work out -- -- those are great stress relievers. 


JARIUS (Jan. 20-Feb.18) 
gretting pebrey ne ya do. Mistakes really turn 




























doesn’t look 


* Nicole Napoli, 
sophomore 


“Since I’m first 
on the waiting 
list, ’'d build 


townhouse.” 


Courchene, 
sophomore 


¢ Stephanie Dow, 
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Campus Speaks 


If you had $2.1 million to spend on the school, 


what would you do? 


“I'd put kitchens 
in the dorms and 
make it a lot 


nicer so it 


bunk.” 









one sick 


¢ Brent 


“TI would increase [@ 
funding that 
supports local 
and nationwide 
outreach and 


service.” 





junior 


Ozzy Osbourne joins 
Black Sabbath for 
reunion album and concert 


After nearly 20 years on 
his own, lead singer John 
"Ozzy" Osbourne has rejoined 
Black Sabbath for the 
"Reunion" tour that's sweeping 
the United States and reviving 
the sounds that make Sabbath 
world- 
renowned as 
the pioneers 
of heavy 
meerttae) 
music. 

Kick- 
starting this 
tour was the 
group's 
1998 live 
album, 
which shares the 


"Reunion" 
title. The two-disc recording of 
a Birmingham, England con- 


cert (Sabbath's 
includes 16 songs. 

Hits like "War Pigs," 
"Fairies Wear Boots," "Sweet 
Leaf" and "Iron Man" make 
for a high-energy, emotional 
listening experience that rocks 
for nearly two hours. 

Also included at the end 
of the second disc are two stu- 
dio cuts, "Psycho Man" and 
"Selling My Soul". 

These featured classics 
have once again becomes hits 
on rock radio and are as 
impressive as they were in 
1970 on Black Sabbath's self- 


birthplace) 





titled debut. 

The group's mission was 
to play a clear, hard brand of 
rock. Many of their lyrics were 
aimed at combating the 


"flower-power" hippie move- 
ment of the late 1960s. 
The quartet's 






original name was 
"Earth", but 
"Black Sabbath" is far more 
expressive of their combative, 
lonely style. 

For example, the song 
"Sabbath Bloody Sabbath" 
includes these lyrics: "nobody 
will ever let you know, when 
you ask the reasons why, they 
just tell you that you're on your 
own, fill your head all full of 
lies." 

Laden with religious 
themes and images of paranoia 
and insanity, Ozzy's lyrics pro- 
vide considerable food for 
thought about the human psy- 
che. 

Osbourne's subjects 
include Satan, politics, 
women, cocaine and marijua- 
























“Derek Walther 
Guest Columnist 





“If the school 
were to receive 

another $2.1 
million gift, ’'d 
like to see it go to 
Physical Plant to 
meet more of their 
budgetary needs.” 

¢ Matthew 

Mostoller, junior 





“I'd use 
recycled paper in 
the computer 
labs and make it 
easier for stu- 
dents to reduce 
consumption.” 
¢ Jen Kelly, fresh- 

man 
















“T’d fix the 
parking.” 











¢ Marc Jarret, 
senior 


na. 
Tony lIommi's whining 
six-string is backed up by the 


creative bass playing of 
Geezer Butler and skillful per- 
cussion of Bill Ward -- three 
original band members. 

I’ve heard it said that 
Sabbath can be fully appreciat- 
ed only in concert -- I agree 
with that assessment. 

This is not to say that their 
1970s studio cuts are below 
par. In fact, many of their 
songs have better sound quali- 

ty than 
Review | 3): 

bands' 
record- 
ings of 
the time, like 
L e d 
Zeppelin 
and The 
Rolling 
Stones. 

However, adding a 
crowd's reaction and Ozzy's 
unique methods of motivating 
(swearing at) the fans makes 
for a one-of-a-kind event that 
must be heard to be appreciat- 
ed. 

Even if these four innova- 
tors of hard rock call it quits 
after this tour, one thing is for 
sure: they showed that they 
can come back and sound 
great. 

Black Sabbath has made 
an album worth buying and 
listening to. And if you don't 
have experience with this 
brand of music, this is a fine 
place to start. @ 
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i Music Notes 


fe de Kevin McCusker 


Guy Ritchie, writer and CD Review 


thing that was bigger 
expected. a 
What ensues is a 
exchange of mistaken ide 
and shoot-outs. 


director of the U.K.'s $22 mil- 
tion blockbuster “Lock, Stock, 
_and Two Smoking Barrels", has 
_come up with an original film. 

This film simply blew me 
: with laughs, it is 


Ritchie has been 
for numerous a 
directoral debut. 


Ritchie delivers 
play of the underwe 
London. The greates 
the film is the acto 





volved in some- 





GE Ee 
Sie 2 





Get down with DiFranco’s 


‘Up Up Up’ before 
tonight’s concert 


In Buffalo, N.Y., one woman with 
incredible vision and talent started a 
career as a solo artist/musician, play- 
ing every bar and club in town. She 
then moved on to a bigger and 
arguably better scene in New York 
City. 

Uninterested in healthy, major 
multi-national label offers, she cuts all 
her albums herself, through her own 
self-built record company, Righteous 
Babes. 

Ani DiFranco now reaches to a 
larger, world stage audience. This 
year, she articulates her new material 
quite well on her latest album, Up Up 
Up Up Up Up. 

Ingredients: 

1/2 tbsp. jazz 

1 cup funk 

1 cup folk 

2 cups soul filled voice and lyrics 

2 cups various inspired acoustic 

riffs 
Directions: Mix and serve. Serves 11 
heart-spun, intense, provoking tracks 

Slapping a folk label on Ani's new 
music without explanation may be ill 
advised. Nevertheless, I believe what 


ACROSS 

1 Fish 

4 Begin 

9 Wipe 

12 Gershwin 

13. Mistake 

14- Southern constellation 

15 Give 

17 Bloc 

19 Liver 

21 Animal 

22 Allowance 

24 Water barrier 

26 Owe 

29 Most unusual 

31 Drifter 

33 Daughters of the Amer. Revolution 
(abbr.) 

34 Public announcement (abbr.) 

35 Newspaper (slang) 

37 School of whales 

39 Concerning 

40 Pad 

42 Fuel 

44 Craggy 

46 Baby carriage 
Food 
Russian newspaper 
Hit 
Congeals 
Larger 
Full of conceit 
Summer drink 
Derived from he sun 
Edu. group (abbr.) 
Mole 
Josh 
African antelope 


DOWN 
) ape = a 
2 Mouth (comb.form) 


I hear when I listen to Up Up... is’a 


folk rooted effort stretched far 
beyond anything I'd ever imag- 
ine folk to sound like. 

Calm sadness introduces the disc 
in "Tis of thee," a reflection on reality 
and its alternatives. 

"Jukebox" force-feeds the listener 
a funked up taste of Ani's brilliant 
emotion-filled playing and singing tal- 
ent matched evenly by her band. 

Difranco perhaps comes to terms 
with a childhood frustration with her 
father in "Angry Anymore." 

This sense of peace and deeper 
understanding of her own life per- 
vades the album. Ani delivers an 
exceptional, mature achievement in 
Up Up Up. 

Guess what? You can see her per- 
form these songs and more at a 
Memorial Auditorium near you!!! 
That's right folks, tonight, Wednesday, 
April 14. If you're not there, you'll be 
missing what may be the best tour of 
the year. 

With DiFranco still in the process 
of finding new band members, the tour 
promises an experience for even the 
veteran Ani concert-goer. 

Regardless you will appreciate 
this show as if it were your first time. 
Enjoy! @® Are frireaces Gt et oo) 0°41 


Risk 

Bristle 

Fad 

Pertaining to (suf.) 
Extinct bird 

Lure 

Dulled 

Metal 

Friend 

Change 

Color 

Splotch 

Bum 

Carries blip images 
Cup 

Yelps 

Cards with threes 
Cloth 

Scar 

Hole 

Slogan 

Goal 

Pouch 
Framework 
Magazine (Inf.) 
Requests 
Heckler 

Fairy tale monster 
Ban 

____ Lupino 

Fish eggs 
Japanese coin 
19th Greek letter 
Musical note 
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Pao Beef and Wings, or the 
Vegetarian's Delight and Fried 
Wonton, ranging between 
$4.25 and $5.55. 

You can go out to lunch for 
good grub and still print your 
paper in the Durick Library 
with party money to spare. That's what I like: 
a restaurant you come out of with leftover 
party money. 

For dinner-lunch { ate the Three Delicacy 
Shrimp with a Spring Roll and Wonton Soup. 
The Shrimp tasted fresh and had a really nice 
kick. 

Wonton Soup is also fairly common 


Bhonclown ote 
Clown 


see how it's used 
Peter Sampieri 


Fame, fortune and fabulous 
food fare at Peking Duck 
House 


If fame and fortune is what you're after, 
perhaps you should try The Peking Duck 
house, located on 79 West Canal St. in 
Winooski. 

As for fame, the local cult superhero 
James Kochalka works there as a waiter. And 
as for fortune, well, um, you can find some of 
that in the cheap little cookies. 


differently at 
different restau- 
rants. 

Leaner 
Peking Duck 
has an excellent broth 
-- not too salty, and 
an even more excel- 
lent dumpling. 

All in all, my lunch cost $9.85, which 
means the Chow.Down Clown rides again. An 
all around de¢ent dinner for under ten dollars! 
Yup. Peay 

Oh, and as for fortune cookies... Perhaps 

y are just random bits of meaningless 
dc ‘small-to-keep paper, or a 
vine, or somebody's cruel 
tter. It's not in the making 
he I ine, but in it's receiving where 
miracle is born. 
Things are a§ valuable as we make them, 
and as trivial as we want them to be. In the 
words, of a great specialist on the future, Dr. 
Emmet Brown, "Run Marty! It's the 
Libyan's!". I guess the future is in the eye of 
the beholder. @ 





Food Critic 





Think about fortune cookies if you would 
for a moment. Can some short, vague message 
printed in a stinky, inky factory, thousands of 
miles away possibly have anything to do with 
you? Probably not. Right? More on this later... 

The Peking Duck House i ip 

















Lunch Time specials and a Te delive: 
Service. I stuck with the Luncheon Menu,” 
mostly because it's more in line with the chow 
down clown budget. 

It's (as in the menu) not’to ‘be underesti+ 
mated, however, starring such Chinese staples 
as General Gau's Chicken and Egg Roll, Kung 


Losing 
a loved one 
is of the 
hardest 
struggles a 
person has 
to deal with. 
For Morrie Schwartz, in Mitch 
Albom’s book, “Tuesdays With 
Morrie,” death seemed all too clear. 

Morrie is a college professor who 
suffers with the terminal illness, amy- 


Book Review 


otroph- 
ic later- 
al scle- 
rosis 
(ALS), commonly known as Lou 
Gehrig disease. 

Instead of falling over and giving 
in, Morrie makes the best of his final 
days talking to a friend and former 
student named Mitch Albom. 

This story is an emotional chron- 
icle of the inspirational months that 
the two shared. 

Albom went to visit his former 
college professor every Tuesday. The 
class took place in Morrie’s study, the 
lesson being the meaning of life. 

Albom introduced us to Morrie 
who teaches us to make the best out of 
life. Tuesdays With Morrie teaches us 
how to live. 

Love, success, wealth, happiness 
-- Morrie covers them all. He speaks 
of the simple things in life that are 
frequently forgotten. 

He reminds us to follow our 
hearts, to know what it is we love, and 


Guest Columnist 


to accept love for the precious gift that 


Color 


TWO LOCATIONS: 
108 College Parkway, Colchester, 655-9380 
Sherwin Williams Plaza, South Burlington, 863-2542 


Passport Photos 


Adam Sullivan 





Mitch Albom provides readers with 
an inspiring story in “‘Tuesdays With 


Morrie” 


it is. 

He reminds us to take the time to 
walk through a field, or talk to a 
friend. He tells us to concentrate and 
a 9 





be 


concerned. 

But most importantly, Morrie 
reminds us to keep dancing. I miss 
dancing the most, Morrie says, but my 
envy comes and goes. 

Mitch Albom shares these gifts 
that his old professor taught, with all 
of us. 

He passes on the generosity and 
courage of this incredible man giving 
us the ability to take part in his class. 

Morrie captivates the hearts of all 
who have met him. 

I was introduced on a Sunday 
night sitting in my favorite blue 
recliner with soft jazz playing in the 
background. 

We were only together for a cou- 
ple hours. He talked, I listened. But 
the lessons that he shared will last a 
lifetime. 


Labs 


1 Hour Developing 
2 Hour E-6 Slide Processing 
Prints from Slides 
Internegatives/Copy Negatives 
Print from Print Photo Reproductions 
Black and Whte Photo Processing 
Photo Enlargements 
Film, Batteries, Frames and Accessories 
Overhead Transparencies | 
Personalized Photo Greeting Cards 
After-Hours Drop Box 








Outdoors 
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Photo By Nathan Moreau 


Freshman Mike Balduino shows good form while completing a pass to a teammate while playing Ultimate Frisbee in front of the Durick Library. 





The Ultimate Frisbee college experience 


By Nathan Moreau 
Outdoor Editor 


Besides beer pong, no other sport has deeper roots on 
college campuses than Ultimate Frisbee. 

Throughout the United States, Ultimate is played 
on college fields for fun, intramural and collegiate competi- 
tion. It has become so popular, a group of enthusiasts cre- 
ated the Ultimate Players Association to oversee the direc- 
tion of the game -- a game that has earned its right to be a 
medal sport in the next Olympics. 

This year, the game celebrates its 30th year in exis- 
tence. Back in the year when Zeppelin released its first 
album, a group of high school students started hucking a 
frisbee in the school parking lot, conjuring games that came 
to mind. 

In a short time, students of Columbia High School in 
Maplewood N.J. created a social character game for the 
whole world. According to the UPA, a “world game” is a 
valid statement; in Japan, Sweden and Norway the govern- 
ment funds games for players. 

A group from the Columbia Student Council started a 
school intramural program, which led to the necessity of 
established rules. These high school students devised rules 
that stand today. 

Most importantly, the players make all the calls. Every 
player on the field holds the same amount of power as every 
other. Imagine: a group of people working together for a 
common good under the influence of strong character and in 
the “spirit of the game.” 

UPA boasts Ultimate as “ the only self-officiated team 





* Left; Sophomore Greg Anson and Junior Court Prestia compete for an ill throw. 
* Right; Anson puts defensive pressure on Kevin Gannon. No player can physically touch 
another, whether on defense or offense. 





sport in the Olympic Games, Ultimate Frisbee is quickly 
becoming a popular option for less traditionally minded ath- 
letes. 

It attracts “an eclectic bunch.” Its motto, “Ultimate 
doesn’t build character it reveals it,” attests to the attitude 
that the game attracts. 

The game is a mixture of soccer, football, and the 
defensive strategies of basketball. A frisbee is passed 
between players on the offensive team until they score in the 
end zone, or drop the frisbee on a pass. ok 

We'll set up a mock play using hypothetical players: 

Karl M.’s team is on the far left, trying to gain access 
to its opponent’s end zone. The opposing team, led by Joey 
M., throws the disc downfield, mimicking football’s kick- 
off. 

Karl catches it and stops; while in possession of the 
frisbee, the player cannot move. He waits for his teammates 
to break away from their opponents. 

Seeing Freddie E. open, Karl throws the disc in his 
direction. It is narrowly missed by defensiveman Donald 
T., who stumbles into Freddie E. A foul is called because 
players are prohibited from making physical contact with 
one another; Freddie E. gets a free throw. 

He spots Peter C. and throws to him. 

Now Pete is being heavily guarded by Ronny R. so he 
must use an unconventional throw to move his team up the 
field. The more diverse throws players have in their quiv- 
ers, the more valuable and versatile they are. 

Pete uses a side arm toss and finds Bernie S. in the end 
zone, barely sneaking it by defender Henry F. 

Score one for Karl’s team. 


Photos By Nathan Moreau 





Photo By Nathan Moreau 
A floating frisbee lingers while sophomore Gene 
Bova anticipates its landing. 
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Baseball team ambivalent about new schedule 





y 


Sophomore Seth Cole awaits the pitch from a Norwich University pitcher on Saturday. St. Michael’s won both games of the doubleheader. 


By Derek Walther 
Staff Writer 


The St. Michael’s men’s 
baseball program is in its first 
full year of independent play 
outside the Northeast 10 (NE- 
10), after 11 years in the confer- 
ence. * 

While Head Coach Perry 
Bove and some players said 
there are positives to the new 
schedule, there are negatives as 
well . 


team to travel less, and play 
more teams such as Norwich 
University and Middlebury 
College. 


Because the baseball team is 
competing as an independent, it 
is not eligible to qualify for the 
NE-10 play-offs. 

Bove said playing an in- 
state schedule is best for the 
school and the players. 

“Just look at what our record 
was each year in the old [sched- 
ule system],” Bove said. St. 
Michael’s was 3-13 in the con- 
ference last season. 

“We are in a tough situation, 
geographically,” Bove said. “We 


“spent»an~inordinate amount of 


time traveling, especially since 
we were the team that had to go 
the furthest to each conference 
game. We had to miss a whole 


day of classes always. It was 
ridiculous.” 

“T’ve had kids who couldn’t 
go on a trip with us,” Bove said. 
“If it means academics over 
sports, then that is what the play- 
ers are here to do.” 

Less travelling does not nec- 
essarily mean less missed class 
time, junior Brad Dean said. 

“Since we play more in-state 
teams, we have more weekday 
games,” Dean said. “This means 
we will miss more class time.” 

Players hope the team will 
be more successful with the new 
schedule. 

Senior Mike Thomas said 
that the in-state teams are not as 


strong as their NE-10 opponents. 
“My first two years here we 


won three spring games,” 
Thomas said. “Now it’s more 
fun. We win.” 


“Tt’s easy to say we'd like to 
be back in the Northeast-10 to 
test ourselves,” Thomas said. 
“However, the young players 
don’t know what it’s like to lose 
by 10 runs every game.” 

Sophomores Tom Batz and 
Mike Jurczak agreed that the 
team may rack up more wins, but 
will not be improving. 

Perhaps the largest disap- 
pointment for the team is not 
being able to play in a post sea- 
son, some players said. 





“It’s something you look 
forward to. All teams set goals,” 
sophomore John Miarecki said. 
“T don’t give up just because we 
have no playoffs, but we'd like 
to get rewarded for our hard 
work.” 

“Td like to think that we 
would have had a chance this 
year {to make the play-offs if the 
team was not ineligible from the 
NE-10 tournament], but we 
never qualified when I was a 
freshman and sophomore,” 
Thomas said. 

Bove pointed out that St. 
Michael’s baseball has been in 
the NE-10 for 11 years, and only 
came close once to making the 
NE-10 play-offs. 

“We are only 1-5 now and 
the players have to realize that 
unless they are 25-2, playoffs are 
not an option here,” Bove said. 

Bove said that the softball 
team, which retained its old 
schedule, has “a smarter sys- 
tem.” It leaves on Fridays to play 
weekend games, so minimal 
class time is missed. 

“It was the baseball coaches 
that thought they had to add 
games and keep them at nine 
innings,” Bove said. “The 
Northeast 10 is the only confer- 
ence in the nation to play nine 
innings every game. It just did- 
n’t work for us.” 

St. Michael’s has a 5-7 
record this year. The Purple 
Knights swept Southern Vermont 
and Norwich in doubleheaders 
earlier this week. 


1999 


SENIOR 
CLASS GIFT 


Seniors, now is the time to 
donate money towards our 
senior class gift. The goal for 
the Class of ‘99 is to raise 
$25,000 for the Class of ‘99 
endowed scholarship, a scholar- 
ship that will be given every 
year for the life of the College. 
We are asking each senior to 
make a pledge, for the 


Class of ‘99. 


ONE COURSE THAT COULD CHANGE 
THE COURSE OF YOUR LIFE. 


Look forward to the future with 
confidence. Enroll in Army ROTC, 
an elective that's different from any 
other college course. Army ROTC 
offers hands-on training. Training 
that gives you experience and 
helps build confidence, char- 


acter and management skills. All 

the credentials employers look 

for. ROTC is open to freshmen and 

sophomores without obligation 

and requires about five hours 
per week. It will put your life 
on a whole new course. 


Pledge Schedule: 
$10 due by graduation 
$20 due by 6/30/00 
$30 due by 6/30/01 
$39 due by 6/30/02... 
for a total of $99 


ARMY ROTC 
THE SMARTEST COLLEGE COURSE YOU CAN TAKE 


Find out more. 
Call UVM Army ROTC at (802) 656-2966 
Or stop by the offices at a 
128 University Heights, UVM Campus 


Pick up a pledge card in the Student Activities 
Office or contact Jenn or Kathy at x. 5943 or x. 
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: Men’s Tennis 


‘Fri-Sun....4/16-18... NE-108.........:0scesseeess00ee Stonehill 


Men’s Lacrosse 


an 4/14_...Lyndon State... ...3 p.m. 
oo veer 4/14....Plymouth State.................3:30 p.m. 
Sat 1 oe ermont College..12 p.m. 


snnis photos by Ben Murray 
rosse photo by Kim Ross 


Be es A a VOLUNTEERS Needed 


Y Day and Evening Courses 


# Convenient location near Rts 93 . i 
and 495, at the junction of Rts 114 or bY 


and 125 in North Andover 


e Think about 


Quality and Reputation ASTHMATICS AND NON-ASTHMATICS 


* Think about Variety 


Y Wideiccion sf auneett Ages 18 to 50, non-smokers, non-preg- 
Accounting, Management, 


Literature, Fine Arts, Computer nant e general ly healthy 


Science, Math, Paralegal, Sociology, 
Psychology, and many others 


This 4 ng ai aut | Summer enon artes ASTHMATICS: 
Think About ale iit : -No oral or inhaled steroids 
* Think about Value See, LS - Asthma triggered or made worse by exer 


Y US News & World Report 
recently deemed Merrimack asl ‘ cise 
College a Best Value 


* Think about Opportunity 


we Financial Compensation Provided 


you, your education, and 
your career 


All studies performed at UVM, FAHC 
Merrimack (Fanny Allen Campus) 


CC Oat ok Gees 
THOUGHT ABOUT IT? NOW ACT! 


CALLUS AT 978-837-5101 Call: 654-1244 


Our Summer Catalog is free, the education is priceless 
Summer Session I begins May 24th Summer Session I begins July 8th 


Merrimack College, North Andover, Massachusetts 01845 Tel. (978) 837-5101 Web address: wew.merrimack.edu 








Sports 








By now everyone knows 
that UConn is the National 
Champion so I guess there is no 
point in putting any more salt 
into Duke fans' wounds, so why 


not talk about baseball? A sport 


where as a Red Sox fan I . 
have suffered my fair | 
share of bruises. g 

Last year was adream | 
season for baseball fans. | 

It's been 216 days © 
since the Yankees did any- | 
thing but shock the world: — 
as expected, the Yankees ~ 
were the 1998 National @ 
Champion. a 

But what also made the sea- 
son the memorable one that it 
was, was also the play of rookie 
phenom Kerry Wood, who 
wowed fans with his 20 strike- 
outs. 


It already looks like it 
may be the year of the 
home run again. There 
were 60 home runs in the 
first two days of the 
season. That’s 20 more 
than during those days 
last season. 


Then there was the home- 
run derby between Mark 


McGwire and Sammy Sosa that ~ 


left everyone anticipating if they 
could do it again. 

It's tough to ask for more 
from a season. 





Opening Day has come and 
gone, and baseball fans and 
sports writers have made their 
predictions for the 1999 season. 

Most scouting reports say 
there is no way McGwire or Sosa 


will be able to match or beat the 
home run barrage they displayed 
last season. 

But it appears the count- 
down has begun anyway. 

It's only April, and ESPN is 
already showing every McGwire 
at bat on its highlight reel. 

McGwire hit one out of the 
park opening day, and was sur- 
rounded by the press, who was 
hungry for his home run predic- 
tions for the season. All 
McGwire said he cared about 
was the fact that his team just 
lost. 

Let McGwire and Sosa play. 
When we're halfway through the 
season, then we'll tally up how 
many homers they have. 

If we obsess over it now, all 
we are going to do is ruin the 
season for ourselves. 


Md Cc EA 
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Another dream season for baseball 


What they did last season 
was historic, but let's enjoy the 
events that could happen this 
season. 

It already looks like it may 
be the year of the home run 


Sports Talk 


Natalie Grasso 





Online Sports Editor 


again. There were 60 home runs 
in the first two days of the sea- 
son. That's 20 more than during 
those days last season. 

Tony Gwyn, Wade Boggs 
and Cal Ripken are all approach- 
ing 3,000 career hits, and will 
most likely surpass that mark 
this season. It would be the first 
time in major league baseball 
history that three players passed 
the 3,000 hit mark in the same 
season. 

Along with that, Roger 
Clemens, formally of the 
Toronto Blue Jays, now wears 
pinstripes in Yankee Stadium. 

Yankee skipper Joe Torre is 
recovering, while interim coach 
Don Zimmer is calling the shots 
for the Bronx Bombers. 

There is more excitement in 
Cleveland this year with Roberto 


EL 5s C 


eI 











Alomar at second base. The for- 
mer Oriole is teamed up with the 
slick-fielding Omar Vizquel 
which makes up an All-Star dou- 
ble play combination. 

Wood's career is in jeopardy 
after an elbow injury, and much 
to the dismay of Red Sox fans, 
Mo Vaughn is now an Angel. 

The Red Sox are off to a 
good start, but they have their 
fair share of doubters. 

The play of Jose Offerman 
on opening day had the doubters 
believing though. 

Offerman went 4-for-5 with 
a triple, a double and two sin- 
gles. He also had the first four 
hit Opening Day by a Red Sox 
since Mike Greenwell did it in 
1995. 

For the Red Sox to compete 
this season they need Nomar 
Garciaparra to stay healthy. He 
needs some batting support from 
the rest of the team too, or else 
other teams will be able to take 
the bat out of his hands and just 
pitch around him. 

We all know the Yankees 
will be a powerhouse once again, 
but they won't win as many 
games as last year. Derek Jeter 
looks he may join the 30/30 club. 
And can the Rocket still bring 
the heat? Probably, but will it be 
enough to finally get him a ring? 

The season is here and it 
looks to be another great one. 

Hey, any season that starts 
off with the Red Sox in first 
place is a good season for me. 


Men’s Tennis 

The Purple Knights won 
three of their last four matches, 
bringing their record to 4-5. 

St. Michael’s lost to Bentley 
on April 1, 1-8. Junior Jeff 
Vermilyea was the lone winner 
for the Purple Knights. St. 
Michael’s came back to win its 
next three matches. The Purple 
Knights defeated LeMoyne 
College 6-3, Stonehill College 
5-4 and St. Anselm 8-1. 

Freshmen Kevin Lizzo and 
Sol Dostilio, Vermilyea and 
senior Pat Small were all winners 
in singles competition in each 
match. Junior Jeff Hyde and 
senior ee Braun were winners 
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UNDERGRADUATE FIRST 
SESSION (MAY 17 - JUNE 25) 
AR 205 Drawing I (3 cr. 
RionddestPrida, ooo-0.45 om 


BU 113 ouamniaees Business 
Administration (4 cr, 
Monday-Thursday, 10:00 am-12:05 pm 


BU 141 Financial Accounting (4 cr.) 
Monday-Friday, 8:00-9:40 am 


Organizational Behavior (4 cr.) 
Tuesday & Thursday, 5:00-9:10 pm 


BU 315 Financial one of 
or. 
Monday & Wednesday, 5:00-8:15 pm 


BU 321 Human 


Tuesday & yall 5:00-8:15 pm 


CL 203 Epic and the Heroic 
Tradition (4 cr.) 
Monday-Friday, 10:00-11:40 am 


CO 205 Principles of Speech (3 cr.) 
Monday-Friday, 10:00-11:15 am 


Ec 101 Somaten ie, 
cr. 
Monday & Wednesday. 200-0-15 pm 









Prey 


BU 499 Business Administration and 
Accounting internship (3 cr.) 
By Arrangement 


U 


EN 212 Genres: Fiction (3 cr.) 
Monday-Thursday, 10:00-11:40 am 


EN 359 British 
Novel {4 cr.) 
Monday & Wednesday, 5:00-9:10 pm 


Hi 101 U.S. History to 1865 {3 cr.) 
Monday & Wednesday, 5:00-8:15 pm 


H} 103 U.S. History Since 1865 (3 cr.) 
Tuesday & Thursday, 5:00-8:15 pm 


Acceso rt Aaron Europe (3 cr.) 
Monday & Wednesday, 5:00-8:15 pm 


Monday & Wednesday, 5:00:15 pm 


MA 101 Finite Mathematics (3 cr.) 
Monday-Friday, 8:30-9:45 am 


Ne nt Cente oe ) 
Monday & Wednesday, 5:00-8:15 pm 


MU 101 Rudiments of Music (3 cr.) 
Monday-Friday, 1:00-2:15 pr 

MU 325 American Music fi - The 
anor 6 ee re 

Tuesday & Thursday, 5:00-9:10 pm 
MU 366 The Music of Mozart (3 cr.) 


cer geen ples 11:00 42:15 
PH Ethics (3 cr. ad eo 
Monday-Friday, 


NDERGRADUATE 


PO 101 introduction to Politics {3 cr.) 
Tuesday & Thursday, 5:00-8:15 pm 


PO 201 introduction to American 
National Politics (3 cr.) 
Monday-Friday, 10:00-11:15 arm 


ai 203 American Foreign Policy (3 
er. 
Monday & Wednesday, 5:00-8:15 pm 


PS 101 General Paychology (3 cr.} 

Monday-Friday, 1:00-2:15 pm 
Development 

of Chiidees (8 or.} 

Monday-Friday, 10700-14215 am 


PS 228 Abnormal Psychology (3 cr.} 
Tuesday & Thursday, 5:00-8:15 pm 


PS 303 Manegdinent & 
Organizational Behavior (4 cr.) 
Tuesday & Thursday, 5:00-9:10 pm 
pen in —petn 
Tontade Trereden 8:00-0:40. 00 
TH 201 introduction to the 
Theater (3 cr.) 
Monday & Thursday, 5:00-8:15 pm 
UNDERGRADUATE SECOND 
pags pana SAUGUST 6) 
2068 Drawing f (3 cr. 


Monday Fedey, «A 


Unless otherwise noted, all courses are on the Saint Michael’s campus. 


‘el Programs 


Saint Michael’s College 
ne Winooski Park, Colchester, VT 05439 


prevel@smcvt.edu 
www.smevt.cdu/prevel 


Toll-Free in VT 1-800-981-438 


BU 143 Managerial Accounting (4 cr.} 
Monday-Friday, 8:00-9:40 am 


CO 2058 Principies of Speech (3 cr.) 
Monday-Friday, 10:00-11:15 am 


EC 103 
Microeconomics (3 cr.) 
Tuesday & Thursday, $:00-8:15 pm 


EN 403 Ti in Fiim: Documentary 
Filen (4 cr. 
Monday & y. 5:00-9:10 pm 


coucametrery ct uerrery 
Monday & a Wiasacedey, 6:00-0:40 am 
Hi 121 The Modern Middie East: An 
introduction (3 cr.) 

ages AL OE 10:00-11:40 am 


205 Philosophy of Society (3 cr.} 
Tunadey & Truradey, 5:00-8:15 pm 


PS 304 Gender Issues in 
Psychology (3 cr.) 
Monday-Friday, 1:00-2:15 pm 
pad 120 introduction to 

{3 cr.) 
pe ata Ah 10:15-11:30 am 


TH 311 Principles of Acting { (4 cr.) 
Monday-Friday, 10:00-11:40 am 


of 


yaveltibantetem @rinte ttn tes 
Degree Programs 


802-654-210 
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Women’s lacrosse looks to gain respect 


Purple Knights begin season ranked first in NE-10 preseason poll 


By Natalie Grasso 
Online Sports Editor 


This season is about respect 
for the St. Michael’s women’s 
lacrosse team. 

Despite being ranked first in 
the Northeast 10 (NE-10) presea- 
son poll, some players on the 
team said they lack recognition. 


“There is always a 
certain amount of 
pressure in being ranked, 
but our team is very well 
rounded and I think we 
can live up to our 
preseason ranking.” 
¢ Joleen Wise 

junior 


Freshman Allison Stebe 
agreed that the team seems to go 
unnoticed. “I don’t think we are a 
very recognized team around 
campus,” Stebe said. 

“Having no post-season, I 
think, contributed to a lack of 
recognition, but hopefully that 
will change,’ Head Coach 
Marikate Kelley said. 

This year is the first year 
that there will be an NE-10 con- 
ference play-off. 

“T think it gives us some- 
thing more to look forward to, it 
gives us a goal and makes us 
more focused,” junior Madeleine 
Clinton said. 

“We have never had a losing 
season, but there has not been a 
NE-10 conference prior to this 


year,” Kelley said. 

The team has gotten a slow 
start preparing for a play-off 
spot. Out of its first four sched- 
uled games this season, the 
Purple Knights have only played 
in two of them. 

The Purple Knights won its 
opener against Assumption, but 
its game at New England College 
was postponed. Colby-Sawyer 
canceled for the team’s first 
home game. 

The fourth game was a win 
against Merrimack. Players said 
they are frustrated with the num- 
ber of games they get to play to 
begin with and to have it reduced 
even further leaves the team a bit 
annoyed. 

“T just want to play,” said 
junior defenseman Emily Cogan. 
This seems to be the theme for 
the team. 

Players said they are not 
feeling the pressure of a top pre- 
season rank. 

“We just try to win every 
game and don’t think about it,” 
sophomore Sue Bette said. 

Teammate and junior tri- 
captain Joleen Wise added, 
“There is always a certain 
amount of pressure in being 
ranked, but our team is very well 
rounded and I think we can live 
up to our preseason ranking.” 

This year’s squad has a mix 
of upperclassmen and newcom- 
ers to work to keep its number 
one ranking. 

Along with Wise, the other 
team captains are juniors 
Madeleine Clinton and Taryn 
Elacqua. The captains said they 


Photo courtesy of Sue Bette 


Members of the St. Michael’s College women’s lacrosse team gather before a home game last season. 


take their position seriously. 
“We try to lead by example 
and be a motivator,” Wise said. 
“We want to be seen as 
someone that the players can 
come to,” Clinton added. 
Another junior on the team 
who has been guarding the net 
since her freshman year is Kelly 


Sharenko. Sharenko said the 
team has definitely improved. 
“We've gotten a lot more 
talented athletes and talented 
lacrosse players since I started 
here three years ago,” Sharenko 
said. “We also have improved 
our schedule to include more 
competitive teams,” Sharenko 


added. 

This season the Lady 
Knights will be playing teams 
such as Bates, Stonehill and 
Siena. Sienna has gone Division 
I this season. 

The Purple Knights are back 
in action against AIC on 
Thursday. 


St. Michael’s athletics on uneven playing field 


By Seth Cole 
Staff Writer 


The men’s basketball team 
recently completed one of its 
finest seasons ever, winning the 
Northeast 10 (NE-10) tourna- 
ment for the first time in school 
history and finishing with a 
school-record 25 wins. 

The men’s ice hockey team 
won the school’s first-ever 
national championship. 

It would appear that athletics 
at St. Michael’s has never been 
finer. 

Now take a look at some 
other sports. Volleyball finished 
4-16 this fall. Last year softball 
had a 7-21 record, and failed to 
win in 20 NE-10 games. Both 
soccer programs went a com- 
bined 11-22-3. 

Other programs, such as 


baseball, women’s basketball and 
swimming and diving have had 
below .500 records. Last year the 
baseball team had a 8-14 record. 
This season the men’s swimming 
and diving team was 2-5, and the 
women’s swimming and diving 
was 2-6. Women’s basketball 
finished the season at 11-16. 

There are some reasons why 
there is such a difference in 
records between NE-10 teams. 
Other NE-10 schools give out 
more scholarships, said Geri 
Knortz, athletic director. 

She said that a moratorium 
was put on scholarships many 
years ago for NE-10 schools, 
limiting scholarships to men and 
women’s basketball. 

Schools that have entered 
the conference since that deci- 
sion, such as LeMoyne College 
and Pace University, had other 


scholarship sports and the league 
allowed these schools to keep 
them. 

“Now, we’re one of three 
NE-10 schools who claim not to 
give scholarships except for bas- 
ketball,” Knortz said. “Talk 
about a level playing field - it 
doesn’t exist.” 

Volleyball is affected by this 
uneven playing field. Bentley 
College and Pace are two confer- 
ence schools that offer full schol- 
arships in volleyball, which 
makes it very difficult to com- 
pete, said Betsy Cieplicki, intra- 
mural director and new volley- 
ball coach. 

Pace went 9-0 in conference 
play last year, and Bentley fin- 
ished 8-1. 

Football has caused some 
scholarship problems as well, 
according to Knortz. 


Correction to March 31 men’s lacrosse article 


Football is not a NE-10 
sport, but instead competes in the 
13-team Eastern Football 
Conference. Football can offer 
scholarships and not adhere to 
the moratorium because it is not 
affiliated with the NE-10. 

Because of this, the eight 
NE-10 schools with football 
squads (LeMoyne and _ St. 
Michael’s are the exceptions), 
must give an equal number of 
scholarships to women’s pro- 
grams under Title IX, the federal 
law that prohibits gender dis- 
crimination in athletics. 

“Tt’s a mess,” Knortz said. 

Knortz said that another rea- 
son for the mixed success of St. 
Michael’s sports programs is 
whether or not the program has a 
full-time head coach. 

Currently, fewer than half of 
the programs have a full-time 


coach. 

“If a coach is on campus 
full-time, that is their main job,” 
said Knortz. “Not putting down 
the part-time coaches, but they 
just can’t be here enough to con- 
centrate solely on their sport. 
That is a huge difference.” 

Despite these problems, the 
Athletic Department maintains 
that the Northeast-10 Conference 
is the right fit for St. Michael’s. 

“We aren’t as good as some 
of the schools in the conference, 
but we aren’t as bad as some 
either,” Associate Athletic 
Director Zaf Bludevich said. 

“We’ve doubled our staff 
since the early ‘90s. Therefore, I 
don’t think you can say SMC 
isn’t devoted to athletics,” 
Bludevich said. “In fact, St. 
Michael’s athletics is alive and 
well.” 


Due to a reporting error in the March 31 issue, The Defender inaccurately attributed two quotes to senior Brian Rice in the article titled “Men’s lacrosse players suspended.” 
The quotes were stated by sophomore Kevin Lane of the men’s lacrosse team. The Defender regrets the error. 
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